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REVIEWS. 


An Essay on the Origin and Formation of 
the Romance Languages, §c. By George 
Cornewall Lewis, Esq., A.M. Oxford: 
Talboys. 

Tuere are few studies more attractive than 
that of the history of languages. There is 
none that appears to throw more light upon 
the mechanism of mind ; While its connexion 
with general history endows it with a charm 
of scarcely less attraction to the philosophical 
inquirer. To confess the honest truth, how- 
ever, we do not attribute the attention paid 
to this department of knowledge so entirely 
to these extrinsic excellencies, as not to 
admit also the charm of its peculiar conjec- 
tural character. The antiquities of language 
constitute a science very rarely founded on 
demonstration : its conclusions seldom amount 
to more than probabilities ; and the imagina- 
tion is for the most part as much called upon, 
as the critical faculty, to assist in arriving at 
its conclusions. 

The derivation of cucumber from Jere- 
miah King, and the equally plausible tracing 
of King Pepin through the several vocal 
transformations from the Greek pronoun 
dorep, (through 7p, dtorep, diaper, napkin, 
nipkin, pipkin, Pippin King, to King Pepin,) 
arebut poor and cold types of the extrava- 

ce of fancy in which etymologists have 

n accustomed to indulge: but as long as 
there is a little plausibility in the conjecture, 
no one can gainsay its accuracy by a demon- 
strated proof to the contrary; and the ety- 
mologist has as good a right to call his dream 
learning, as any other class of walkers in the 
dark. Observe, also, in his behalf, that he 
does not pass off his words for things; but 
fairly gives them for what they are, and 
bounds his claims to credence by the avowed 
_— of “‘ tantum valeat quantum sonat.”’ 

0 this general rule, the etymologists of the 
present age have afforded some splendid ex- 
ceptions; and, from the Diversions of Purley 
downwards, they have produced a number 
of works in which great critical sagacity, and 

a sound logic have been successfully applied 

to the establishment of important general 

truths. Among these exceptions, we are in- 

clined to place the work of Mr. Lewis, which 

we have perused with considerable pleasure, 

as well for the philosophical spirit in which 

it is composed, as for the particular facts 

which the author has been called on to pro- 
luce. 

The essay was written originally as a 
contribution to the ‘ Cambridge Philological 
Museum,’ for the purpose of reviewing Ray- 
nouard’s ‘ Researches into the History and 
Formation of the Romance Languages’ ; its 
object being to refute the French philologist’s 
Very-strange theory concerning their origin 
and developement. M. Raynouard imagines 
that the Provencal dialect, or language of 
the Troubadours, was once common to all the 
European countries where Latin had pre- 
viously prevailed; and that the French, 


| Italian, Spanish, and other modern tongues 
of like origin, are but corruptions of this 
common language ; or, in the order of Per- 
ticari, that the Latin is the grandmother, 
and not the mother tongue of southern 
Europe. This question of history, is one 
that has puzzled the learned in all the stages 
of its investigation, and has given rise to a 
considerable variety of untenable proposi- 
tions. Of these, the most remarkable is the 
theory that the modern Italian, or lengua 
vulgare, as it was called, existed contem- 
poraneously with the Latin, and was the 
common spoken language of the populace 
both in Rome and the provinces ; while the 
language of Virgil and of Cicero was con- 
fined to the upper classes, to literature, the 
tribunals, and the theatres. Of this theory 
a full and sufficient refutation exists, in the 
absolute silence of all authors on the subject. 
That Aulus Gellius or Quinctilian should 
have avoided every allusion to such a dialect, 
if it had been in existence in their time— 
that it should have afforded them no point 
of illustration, or of philological discussion, is 
scarcely conceivable; and that Plautus, who 
has preserved a specimen of the language of 
the Carthaginians, should not have put a 
single sentence or phrase of it into the 
mouths of his slaves, or other low characters, 
is equally beyond all likelihood and credi- 
bility. Besides, it is known that the common 
people of Rome attended the representations 
of the theatre, and even reprehended a false 
quantity in the actor’s declamation ; a degree 
of critical refinement utterly .incompatible 
with the hypothesis in question. That the 
populace of Rome might have had their 
cockneyisms, and the country folks their rude 
idioms, is likely enough; but that is a dif- 
ferent thing from the use of a separate lan- 
guage, such as the modern Italian, or any of 
its local dialects. 

Wild and visionary as this hypothesis is, 
it is yet infinitely more probable than that of 
M. Raynouard ; which, however, has been 
adopted by Perticari and many other Italian 
writers. There exists, indeed, a prevalent 
belief that the Provencal is in some way 
connected with the modern Italian; or, at 
least, that Dante, influenced by the example 
of the Troubadour poetry, made up the so 
called Tuscan language, by a selection of the 
purest and best-formed constructions and 
locutions to be found in the various dialects 
spoken in the different courts of Italy. 

That the Provencal dialect was ever uni- 
versally spoken in Europe, there is not the 
slightest direct evidence; and all that we 
know of the birth and developement of lan- 
guage in general, is contradictory of sach a 
position. Wherever the art of writing was 
unknown, or not generally practised, the 
spoken dialects have been found to differ 
even from village to village. This is strictly 
the case among the North American native 
tribes. In Italy, the Piedmontese, the Mi- 
lanese, Comasque, Bergamasque dialects are 
found distinct, at the distance of a few milies: 








and at home, even with all the means and 
appliances of mail-coaches and newspapers 
in the contrary behalf provided, the dialect 
of Staffordshire differs, both in vocabulary 
and grammar, from that of Lancashire. 
How then can it be supposed, that when the 
Roman empire was invaded by so many in- 
dependent tribes, and that re! mingled in 
such different proportions with the conquered 
inhabitants, in different places,—one uniform 
and unvarying tongue should arise, without 
the aid of letters or of commercial inter- 
course, out of the amalgamation of the Latin 
with the barbarian language? This hypo- 
thesis rests upon two suppositions, which 
mutually exclude each other: if there were 
no disturbing causes capable of breaking the 
universality of the romance, at its formation, 
throughout the conquered provinces, there 
could be none at a later period to melt that 
language into its several offspring—the 
French, Italian, Spanish, &c. ; or vice versd, 
if these languages could have been produced 
from the Provencal by the insulated and in- 
dependent workings of nations having little 
communication with each other, the same 
insulation, &c. presided over the first corrup- 
tion of the Latin, and must have produced a 
like variety in the earliest products of that 
corruption. Either way, we have by the 
hypothesis the same state of things working 
the contradictory results of uniformity and 
diversity ; which is absurd. 

In almost all that has been written upon 
the modern languages of Europe, the known 
and recorded laws by which the human mind 
acts in forming and disseminating languages, 
have been overlooked. Like other human in- 
ventions, languages are produced at the 
bidding of necessity; and wherever the 
greatest and most frequent occasions have 
been given for a prompt and clear communi- 
cation of ideas, there they have been the 
soonest refined, polished, and enriched. It 
is this that produced the beautiful Greek in 
the free states of the Archipelago. It was this 
that gave precedence to the dialect of Flo- 
rence in Italy. It was this that gave copi- 
ousness and facility to the English language. 
Before the invention of the press, the art of 
correct speaking, except in the free repub- 
lics, was confined to the courts of princes. 
The learned wrote in Latin; and love, and 
poetry, or, perhaps, the drama, where the 
sole sources for developing the native 
tongues. But to suppose that Florence, or 
even Rome, the seat of the republic of the 
Church, awaited the arrival of provincial 
poetry, before they set about refining their 
own rude speech—or to imagine that it was 
in the power of Dante to improvise a lan- 
guage, and to make his readers understand it 
by intuition, is absurd. . 

So, on the other hand, in order to admit 
Mons. Raynouard’s hypothesis of the uni- 
versality of the Provencal, we must suppose 
that all the several nations who spoke it had 
an equal occasion and opportunity for attain- 
ing to the same precise degree of purity and 
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refinement of speech; and if so, whence ; toms, and knowing no greater pleasure than 


the strong and bold distinctions between 
the langue d’oc and the langue doil? No 


subsequent causes, adequate to the differ- | 


ence, arose in the later circumstances of the 
people, speaking those two tongues, to ex- 
plain it. 

Whoever will take the pains to study the 
map of Europe, in connexion with the history 
of the decline of the Roman Empire, will 
discover that the Latin language was every- 
where corrupted, in the combined proportion 
to the distance from the centre, and the con- 
sequent predominance of the invading lan- 
guage. ‘The Italians of the south made the 
fewest departures from the construction and 
vocabulary of the parenttongue. In Lom- 
bardy, the Teutonic element more prevailed. 
In Spain, and the south of France, the 
number of Northerns who obtained a perma- 
nent footing, bore a smailer proportion to the 
Latin-speaking natives, than in the north of 
France, where they so far predominated, that, 
if it had not been for their connexion with 
the Church of Rome, all trace of the Latin 
would, probably, have been lost in their lan- 
guage. 

So much for the philosophy of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Lewis has investigated the matter 
of fact; and, by a detailed examination of 
the grammar of the several modern lan- 
guages, has clearly proved, from internal 
evidence, that they could not have arisen 
from the Provencal. 

The error into which Mons. Raynouard 
has fallen, is thus set forth by Mr. Lewis :— 

** Where we see in two languages correspond- 
ing forms and words, nothing is easier, nor, ap- 
parently, safer, than to derive one from the 
other. Thus, if we find that the Greeks said 
Botc, Foivog, Foikoc, paw, Aéyw, that the Ro- 
mans said bos, vinum, vicus, faor, and lego, it is 
immediately concluded that the latter were bor- 
rowed from the former. In like manner a 
German etymologist will inform his readers 
that werk is derived from Fépyoy, and wein from 
Foivog. But what evidence have we that these 
words were not separately derived from a com- 
mon source; and that the Latins might not 
have used vinum and bos, and the Germans to 
speak Latin, and thus have arrived at a result- 
ing future tense identical in all the new lan- 
guages, and different from the Latin, which they 
could not analyze, and, therefore, could not un- 
derstand ?” 

We agree with Mr. Lewis that the simi- 
larity of the several modern languages de- 
rived from the Latin is not greater than 
can be explained by the circumstances under 
which they were formed ; that the hypothesis 
of an intermediate tongue is therefore not 
necessary ; that the hypothesis is an example 
of the frustra fit per plura error in logic; 
and that, were this even not the case, the 
Provencal does not fulfil the conditions ne- 
cessary in such a presumed intermediate, and 
could not have stood in that relation. 


Woman as she is, and as she ought to be. 


2 vols. London: Cochrane & Co. 


Tuere is no point upon which the world have 
disagreed more widely, from time immemo- 
rial, than the position and influence of woman 
in and upon society. In the East, she still 
continues to be secluded from the eyes of all 
mankind, save her owner for the time being, 
contented with her sweetmeats and her em- 
broidery, and the enjoyment of her own cus- 


taking the air under the impenetrable screen 
| of thick veil or clumsy arabah. In the West, 
the wife of the hunter of the desert is his 
day-labourer, his bearer of burdens—he takes 
the lion’s portion of the enjoyment and en- 
terprise of life, leaving all its drudgery, at 
home and in the field, to her share. In Ca- 
lifornia, a young lady is introduced into the 
estate matrimonial by club-law, and he is the 
most ardent lover whose cudgel-blows fall 
hardest. In Hindistan, till very lately, the 
widow found it her duty and happiness to 
burn herself along with her husband’s dead 
body. It is difficult, when we look at woman 
in this state of subordination of person and in- 
tellect, to believe that to the same sex belong 
all the enchantresses of ancient and modern 
history—the Maintenons, the De ]’Enclos, 
the Castlemaines, (putting, for the time 
being, all legitimate female sovereigns out of 
the question,) whose lips ‘“ kissed away king- 
doms,” whose bright eyes, and keen wits, 
decided the motion of armies, the disposition 
of the most important offices—and, in these, 
the destinies of nations. 

Of all the writers who have treated the 
delicate question of the supremacy and sub- 
jugation of “ the womankind,” the one under 
consideration is assuredly neither the least 
amusing nor the least original. He enter- 
tains us by his unfeigned and angry earnest- 
ness; it is droll, too, to find in this nine- 
teenth century, any essayist gravely setting 
to work upon such a text as these four lines 
of old Owen Feltham’s : 

1 am confirmed in my belief, 
No woman hath a soul ; 

They but delude—that is the chief 
To which their fancies roll. 

To confirm our assertion, we have only 
to quote the words which begin the first 
chapter :— 

«* The supremacy of the weak over the strong 
is a very remarkable phenomenon, and it is as 
mischievous as it is remarkable. Whatever 
nature or law may have denied women, art and 
secret sway give them all; they are influential 
to a degree perfectly unguessed, and men are 
possessed by, not possessors of them.” 

The tone and texture of the entire book 
may be gathered from this opening sentence. 
The author declares to us, that, from the 
time of Eve and the apple, to our own days, 
women have always been the same: deceit- 
ful—capricious—given to anger—morally 
imbecile (gentle and astonished reader, we 
are copying verbatim from the list of smaller 
faults and follies with which females are here 
charged)—insatiable in their craving after 
novelty—envious — curious — obstinate—af- 
fected—at heart, heartless—satirical—pru- 
dish—loquacious—addicted to feigned tears, 
and habitually frivolous. He assures us that 
they possess little or none of the conversa- 
tional powers which have been attributed to 
them—that we have been mistaking “ un- 
idea’ chatter” and shallow personal flattery 
for brilliancy and sincere feeling. In the 
arts they have always failed, save in those 
purely representative, such as acting, &c. 
&c. As to their authorship, or, as in manly 
phrase he calls it, “ flirting with the pen,” 
it is poor below contempt—poor enough to 
make him lose his temper and civility. “If 
woman,” says he, “ will give her labouring 
genius vent, let her, in the name of decency, 
confine her talents to an exercise of the 
tongue, without good-naturedly rushing into 





print, and flocding the public with crude 
undigested notions.” It is true, that after 
the above black catalogue of the “ errors of 
the many,” he treats us to a single chapter 
on the “ virtues of the few ;” but this is only 
one solitary drop of honey in an ocean brim- 
ming with weak and frothy gall. The list of 
celebrated women which he draws out, is, in 
its way, as extraordinary as the foregoing 
catalogue of the sins of the sex; he classes 
them after the manner of arrangement of 

the heathen gods and goddesses so rare— 
Venus, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar,” jn 
‘The Groves of Blarney.’ As women politi- 
cally great, he mentions Elizabeth of England, 
Katharine the Second of Russia, Christina 
of Sweden, the Empresses Josephine and 
Maria Louisa, Semiramis, Olympias, Messa- 
lina, Agrippina, Medea, and Clytemnestra!! 
As women who have enjoyed the reputation 
of genius, he can only remember Madame 
de Staél, Heloise, Madame Dacier, Madame 
Roland, Madame de Maintenon, Madame 
Schurman, (“ whom,” he tells us, “ Holland 
was just able to produce,”) Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
Seward, Mrs. Rowe, Hannah More, Aspasia, 
and Sappho!! We will not trouble our 
readers with his equally comprehensive ca- 
talogue of beauties, and “ women with mas- 
culine qualities.” Of good women he only 
knows jive—Lady Russel, Madame de Se- 
vigné, Lucretia, Octavia, and Cornelia!! 
He tells us, further, that “ modern female 
aspirants to literary fame are few and far 
between, and of these, such as they are, the 
less said the better, for many reasons.” He 
is right: for his book contains no strength 
to resist any of the thousand of “ the sex” 
endowed with sharp pens and searching wits, 
should she choose to play the old mytholo- 
gical fable over again, wrest from him the 
lion’s skin and club, which he wields rather 
more awkwardly than Hercules, and con- 
demn him to the ignoble use of the distaff, 
till, in abasement and penitence of heart, he 
cries out (like a braggart in one of the newest 
French folies dramatiques, punished with 
imprisonment and hard labour for maligning 
a lady as spirited as she was chaste,) “Je 
file, comtesse, je file, faites-moi donner a 
souper !” 

Such is the last new view of “ Woman as 
she is;” the author’s views of “ what she 
ought to be” are less clearly expressed; he 
being, throughout his book, more at home in 
vituperation than in prescribing remedies. 
He would, however, allow her a few plea- 
sures—the refuse of lordly man’s enjoyments 
—she should, according to him, speak when 
she is spoken to—and a few small studies, 
we are told (provided they do not approach 
learning), may be winked at—that, as Pepys 
says of his sister, in a similar mood of con- 
descension, “ the poor wretch may have 
something wherewithal to content herself.” 
It is, however, worthy of note, and here we 
eome upon the originality of the treatise, 
that, despising female intellect, and female 
authorship, as much as our author does, he 
yet possesses charity sufficiently enlarged to 
permit him to quote, and that largely, from 
writers of the feeble sex, in support of his 
own opinions!! We, too, could quote such 
a string of passages, from the inspired and 
wise of all ages, beginning with Chaucer s 
‘ Legend of Good Women,’ and ending with 





Sir Walter Scott’s pungent remark, that, 
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fair sex;” had we further time or space to 
on a book so full of bad taste and bad 
temper. Our author, perhaps, would ques- 
tim some of our authorities, for though, 
in speaking of Sir Walter Scott, he tells us 
«]jon’s marrow” (truly a strange ink!) 
« flowed from his pen,” he sets forth, only a 
line or two before, the startling opinion, that 
Scott “lived and died a mere antiquarian in 
allads, a raker up of defunct legends”! 





















































The Political Life i ge ae Runjeet 
Singh, Sc. By H. T. Prinsep, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 
Huttman. 


Tagre is no Eastern sovereign whose name 
has so rapidly become popular in Europe as 
RunjeetSingh ; his generosity to Jacquemont, 
Burnes, and the missionary Wolff, has gained 
him more celebrity than his union of the Sikh 
tribes in an organized state, and his establish- 
ment of a compact monarchy in the Punjab, 
long the most distracted portion of Asia. 
The writings of the travellers just mentioned 
have made us, in some degree, familiar with 
his character and habits; every Indian news- 
r contains ample proofs of the political 
importance attached both to his position, and 
tohis successful efforts in organizing a nation. 
We deem, therefore, that a brief sketch of 
the life of this extraordinary man, and of the 
rise and progress of his power, will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, more especially to 
those who take any interest in the affairs of 
India. We shall take Mr. Prinsep’s valua- 
ble work as our guide, illustrating it by in- 
formation derived from other sources, for 
much that is trite in Calcutta requires to be 
lained in London. 
“Thanjeet Singh is, by birth, a Sikh, a de- 
nomination ager both to a nation and a 
wet. The Sikhs of the Punjab rose into im- 
portance during the last century, when the 
pwer of the court of Delhi, so long para- 
nount in Northern India, fell into hopeless 
decay; the landholders of that province, 
triven to desperation by the extortions and 
melties of their viceroys, had recourse to 
plunder for the support of themselves and 
families, and they adopted a religion more 
nilitary than that of the Hindtis, as a bond 
funion amongst themselves, and a means 
if producing popular excitement against 
their oppressors. The disunion between the 
Mussulmans, the invasions of the Afghans, 
adthe rebellions in every portion of the Delhi 
empire, favoured the growth of their power ; 
ad about the year 1770, not only the Pun- 
ith, or land of the five rivers, but the country 
ast of the Sutlege, as far as the Jumna, was 
ubjected to twelve Misuls, or associations of 
confederate Sikh chiefs, whose united forces 
vere about 70,000 mounted warriors. ‘The 
mallest of these Misuls was governed suc- 
tssively by the grandfather and father of 
lunjeet Singh, both of whom being men of 
tour and ability, possessed a moral power 
t compensated for the weakness of their 
uilitary force. Runjeet Singh was born 
hy. 2, A.D. 1780, at a time when his 
tr’s influence was daily acquiring fresh 
ttength. He was attacked by the small-pox 
“a very early age, was badly treated by the 
lative physicians, and, having narrowly 
‘caped death, recovered with the loss of an 
¢, and a countenance terribly disfigured. 
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rogues, he was a calumniator of the 


In his twelfth year he lost his father ; his 
mother acted as regent, and preserved the 
minor’s inheritance from the rapacity of his 
neighbours, but she neglected the boy’s edu- 
cation: he was never taught to read or write ; 
means were supplied for gratifying every 
youthful passion, and his early years were 
spent in indulgence, and in following the 
sports of the field. On attaining his 17th 
year, Runjeet assumed in person the manage- 


liest acts was to sanction the assassination of 
his mother, whose profligacy is said to have 
excited such universal indignation, that her 
death was necessary to the stability of the 
throne. 

Between the years 1795 and 1798, the 
Punjab was thrice invaded by Shah Zeman, 
King of the Afghans; the Sikh chieftains 
fled before him, and he entered Lahore, the 
capital, without opposition. But the expense 
of retaining the country being greater than 
its advantages, and the Persians having 
threatened an invasion of Afghanistan, the 
Shah returned home, leaving twelve o? his 
guns in the bed of the Jhilem. Runjeet had 
begun to carve out a new kingdom east of 
the Sutlege, when he heard of the retreat of 
the invaders; he instantly returned tc the 
Punjab, forwarded eight of the abandoned 
guns to Shah Zeman, and was rewardel by 
that monarch with the investiture of Lahore. 
The Mussulmans of the town readily obeyed 
the mandates of the Afghan monarch, and, 
by their aid, Runjeet easily expelled the rival 
Sikh chieftains from the city. Taking ad- 
vantage of the civil wars that rent the Afghan 
monarchy, Runjeet resolved to seize all the 
Afghan provinces east of the Indus. To- 
wards the close of 1805, their reduction was 
all but completed, when Runjeet was recalled 
to Lahore by intelligence of the approach of 
Holkar, closely pursued by a British army 
under Lord Lake. Holkar hoped to secure 
the co-operation of the Sikhs, or, in case of 
failure, to continue his retreat to the Kabul 
dominions; but, being baffled by the steadi- 
ness of Runjeet, he yielded to the difficulties 
of his situation, and concluded a peace with 
the British. Friendly messages passed be- 
tween Runjeet and Lord Lake, but no regular 
treaty was formed. 

The two following years witnessed a great 
extension of Runjeet’s power; he seized 
several important places east and south of 
the Sutlege, and the Sikh chiefs between 
that river and the Jumna saw no hope of 
saving their possessions, but by placing them- 
selves under British protection. At this time 
there were serious alarms respecting Napo- 
leon’s designs on India, and Lord Minto 
deemed it necessary to take measures for 
securing the frontiers. Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Run- 
jeet Singh; but, in spite of his remonstrances, 
Runjeet continued to extend his conquests 
towards the Jumna, which he claimed as the 
natural boundary of the Sikh territory. A 
body of troops under Colonel Ochterlony 
crossed the Jumna in 1809, retook the places 
that Runjeet had occupied east of the Sut- 
lege, and posted themselves at Loodeana, on 
the banks of that river. Runjeet, dreading 
an explosion in the Punjab, where there were 
many discontented with his rule, hastened to 
make peace. It was granted to him on the 
condition of withdrawing his army from the 








left bank of the Sutlege, a condition that he 





ment of the government, and one of his ear- | 





has not since violated. The excellent disci- 
pline of the sepoys that accompanied the 
British envoy, attracted the notice of the 
Sikh monarch; he became, thenceforth, 
anxious to have an army instructed in Euro- 
pean tactics, and offered large rewards ta the 
deserters that would enter his service. His 
success was rapid; in a few months he had 
formed several regular battalions, whose drill 
and evolutions might have satisfied any but 
the most rigid in military discipline. In 
1810 he tried the effect of his new soldiers 
in invading the province and besieging the 
city of Mooltan, but was forced to retire with 
loss. He was, however, more successful in 
reducing to obedience the chieftains in the 
hills north of the Punjib. The civil wars of 
the Afghans still continued, and Runjeet took 
advantage of them to extend his dominions 
in the south and west. 

In 1812, Runjeet celebrated the marriage 
of his son, then only ten years of age, and 
invited Colonel Ochterlony, the British resi- 
dent at Loodeana, to witness the festivities. 
Though the Colonel must have been viewed 
with some distrust, as being the official pro- 
tector of the Sikhs on the east of the Sutlege, 
he was treated with great courtesy, and his 
opinion sought respecting the discipline of 
the Sikh battalions, and the merit of the for- 
tifications erected round Lahore. Shah 
Shooja, the exiled King of the Afghans, soon 
after sought refuge at the court of Runjeet, 
where he was imprisoned with his family 
until he surrendered the celebrated diamond, 
called the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light.+ 
Shooja would have been stripped of all his 
property by his remorseless host, had he not 
escaped to the British territories, where he 
and his blind brother, Shah Zemézn, still live, 
on pensions allowed them by the East India 
Company.t 

Futteh Khan, the celebrated vizier of the 
successful candidate for the throne of Af- 
ghanistin, engaged Runjeet to assist him in 
the reduction of Kashmir, whose governors 
had embraced the cause of the exiled 
Shooja; the politic Sikh negotiated with 
both parties, and deceived both ; while Futteh 
Khan was in Kashmir, he prevailed upon the 
governor of Attock to yield him that impor- 
tant fortress, by which he secured his own 
western frontiers, and opened for himself a 
passage to the Afghan provinces west of the 
Indus. Futteh Khan attempted to recover 
a fortress which, from the days of Alexander 
the Great, has been justly regarded as the 
key of western India, but he was defeated 
with loss, and forced to retire beyond the 
Indus. 

Runject first invaded Kashmir in the year 
1814, but the Afghans were in possession of 





+ This diamond, the largest known to exist, is said 
by the Hindas to have belonged to their mythological 
heroes: it was the great boast of the descendants of 
Baber, commonly called the Mogul emperors, that they 
possessed this jewel, deemed the type of universal 
sovereignty. Tavernier describes it as adorning the 
celebrated peacock throne at Delhi. Nadir Shah robbed 
the Delhi family of it when he invaded India, and 
Ahmed Shah got possession of it when Nadir’s tents 
were pillaged after his assassination. It is an inch and 
a half in length, and an inch in breadth; it rises half 
aninch from its gold setting. Shah Shooja did not 
surrender it until he was on the point of perishing by 
starvation, and he laments its loss even at this day 
more bitterly than that of his kingdom. Runjeet is 
proportionally proud of it, and seems to attribute to it 
some secret virtues. It weighs 280 carats, and weighed, 
when rough, 793 carats. SOs. v ir 

t Shah Shooja has employed his leisure in writing 
an account of his varied adventures; he gave a MS. 
copy of the work to Lieut. Burnes. 
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all the mountain passes, and his army was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat. Disease, 
roduced by the malaria of Kashmir, the 
Fatigues of a difficult campaign, and an un- 
interrupted course of sensual indulgence, 
broke down the Sikh’s health, and reduced 
him for some time to a state of inactivity. 
In 1818, his army again took the field, and 
he subdued the province of Moolt4n, which 
rounded and secured his southern frontier. 

But the close of the year 1818 produced an 
event still more favourable to the ambition of 
Runjeet. Futteh Khan, to whose zeal and 
ability Shah Mahmood owed his life and 
crown, was murdered by that monarch’s 
son. The vizier had fifty brothers, all pos- 
sessed of power and wealth ; they broke out 
into open rebellion, and in a few months de- 
prived Mahmood of all his territories, except 
the city and plain of Herat: the rest of the 
Afghan provinces were divided into indepen- 
dent principalities, governed by members of 
this powerful family. Runjeet, hearing of 
these events, crossed the Indus, and made 
himself master of Peshawér. In the follow- 
ing year he a second time invaded Kashmir, 
and the Afghans, no longer supported by the 
abilities of Futteh Khan, fled over the moun- 
tains, and abandoned this beautiful valley. 

In March, 1822, Messrs. Ventura and 
Allard, two eminent French officers, who 
had left Europe to seek fortune in the East, 
after the hopes of France had been destroyed 
at Waterloo, presented themselves at Lahore, 
seeking military service. Runjeet, at first, 
viewed them with suspicion, but subsequent 
inquiries convinced him of the advantage to 
be derived from their experience in tactics ; 
he raised them to the rank of Generals, and 
they now possess his unlimited confidence. 
Several of their countrymen have since joined 
the Rajah’s army, and enabled him to extend 
his dominions in the west and north. 

The hearts of the Mussulmans, throughout 
India, were grieved by the erection of an 
idolatrous monarchy on the ruins of an em- 
pire so long held by true believers. In 
1821, Ahmed, a Syed, or descendant from 
the family of Mohammed, pretended that he 
was divinely inspired to restore the supre- 
macy of Islam. His revelations were col- 
lected into a volume, deemed by his followers 
as sacred as the Koran; crowds attended to 
hear his enthusiastic sermons in the cities 
that he visited, and when he came to Cal- 
cutta, on his way to Mecca, he was received 
with such enthusiasm by the Moslem inhabi- 
tants, as to excite some alarm in the British 

overnment. Early in 1827 Syed Ahmed, 

aving returned from Mecca, commenced 
his Holy War against the Sikhs west of the 
Indus; but the enthusiasm of his followers 
could not compete with the superior disci- 
pline and equipment of Runjeet’s army ; he 
was repeatedly defeated, but he continued to 
maintain a harassing desultory warfare until 
the beginning of 1831, when he was sur- 
—_ with only a few followers by a Sikh 

etachment, and slain. His followers in 


Hindustin refuse to believe in his death, and 
expect that he will re-appear and establish 
the empire of Islam throughout the penin- 


sula. The mission of Lieutenant Burnes to 
the court of Lahore, with the singular pre- 
sent of English cart-horses, is sufficiently 
well known. When that enterprising tra- 
veller announced its results to Lord William 
Bentinck, who was then at |Shimlab, his 





Lordship was induced to propose a personal 
interview with Runjeect on the banks of the 
Sutlege. The Sikh monarch readily assented ; 
and this meeting, whose magnificence 
equalled that of the celebrated “ Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” took place in October, 1831. 
The only description of the gorgeous and in- 
teresting scene that has yet appeared, is con- 
tained in a letter from Lieutenant Burnes to 
Lord Dalhousie, published in the second edi- 
tion of Burnes’s Travels. With this event 
Mr. Prinsep’s narrative closes; since that 
time Runjeet’s bodily and mental strength 
has declined ; and he superstitiously ascribes 
this cecay to malignant planetary influence. 
He recently published an edict banishing the 
planet Saturn from Lahore! 

It is not necessary to dwell on the impor- 
tance of Runjeet’s position, in relation to the 
British and Persian dominions. Political 
speculations on the affairs of the East must, 
at the present hour, be idle: from the Indus 
to the Euphrates, the elements of revolution 
are so abundant, that, before the politician’s 
ink is dry, all his calculations may be rendered 
nugaiory. Runjeet, though not very old, is 
so enfeebled by debauchery, that his life 
cannot be prolonged many years; his son, 
Kurmk Singh, inherits his father’s vices 
without his abilities, and is generally unpo- 
pula. He has recently quarrelled with the 
Eurcpean officers, and with the most power- 
ful cf the native chiefs. Besides, Runjeet 
has organized an army, not a government ; 
the civil administration in the Punjab is about 
the worst in Asia; there is no uniformity of 
law—no care for the administration of justice. 
The diversified provinces that constitute the 
Sikh monarchy, are held together by Run- 
jeet’s personal influence only ; after his death, 
it will fall to pieces like that of the Afghéns, 
which rose and fell almost within the memory 
of a single generation. 


Frithiof’s Saga ; a Skandinavian Legend of 
Royal Love. Translated from the Swedish 
poetic version of Esaias Tegner, with co- 
— Notes, &c. by the Rev. W. Strong. 

ondon: Wacey. 


Frithiof’s Saga. Translated from the Swedish. 
London: A. H. Baily. 


Seven years have elapsed since the able 
papers which appeared in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine and the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
first directed the attention of the English 
public to the poem which is now translated 
and presented to us in a complete form; it 
had already been rendered into Danish, and 
into German by three translators, the Baro- 
ness de Helwig, Dr. Mohnike, and M. Ru- 
dolph Schley. It was impossible to read the 
articles in question without being convinced 
that their panegyric was not merely the vain- 
glorious praise of those who, having found 
something new, blazon its excellencies abroad 
because it is new and they have found it. It 
is equally impossible to read these transla- 
tions without our conviction being confirmed. 
We have been anew, and in an increased de- 
gree, struck by the freshness, and simplicity, 
and colour of this old legend (for though the 
form has been admirably supplied by Bishop 
Tegner, the matter, we are told, has been 
strictly derived from the ancient Saga), in 
spite of our examining it through the disad- 
vantageous and obscuring medium of a trans- 
lation, It appears tq us to possess the dig- 








nity of Ossian, with infinitely more varie 
of character and distinctness of outline—to 
equal, in quaintness and sincerity, the most 
exact of old chroniclers, but to be free from 
their interminable prolixity and dryness; jn 
short, it has a heart and a vitality which 
make centuries pass away as we follow the 
course of the story—and interest us in the 
fortunes and loves of the passionate, brave 
Frithiof, and the queenly and gentle Inge- 
borg, as strongly as if they were beings of 
our own time and country. It is something, 
in these prosaic days, ~ but one hour in 
the company of Skalds and Sea-kings! 

We shall not attempt to give a minute 
analysis of the plot of this fine ballad-poem 
(for such it may justly be called)—suffice it 
to say, that the love of its hero, who is of 
humbler birth than its heroine, is perem 
torily crossed by her marriage to an aged 
king—that in a moment of scorn and wrath, 
he commits an audacious act of sacrilege, 
and then, driven from land, sweeps the 
ocean in his stout bark Ellida, which, in the 
course of the poem, we learn to know and 
love almost with a seaman’s love, as if she 
weresome living thing. Frithiof’s old passion, 
however, over-masters him, and reclaims the 
Vi-king from his stormy life ; he cannot en- 
dure longer out of the presence of his mis- 
tress, and, in disguise, repairs to her hus- 
band’s court. Whilst here, he is tempted, by 
opportunity, and the prompting of evil desires, 
to put an end to the life of his rival; but he 
resists the dark suggestion, and having re- 
vealed the secret of his disguise, escapes to sea 
once more. His generosity and continence, 
however, are ultimately rewarded. The old 
king Hring dies—Frithiof’s sacrilege is for- 
given, and he succeeds to the kingdom aswell 
as the hand of the fair Ingeborg. Such is the 
bald outline of the legend—its interest is 
greatly heightened by the thousand allusions 
to ancient manners and mythology, which 
occur in the course of the story. Everything is 
in strict keeping, and breathes the hardy, 
healthy air of the north; the style is re- 
markable for strength without savageness, 
and occasional bursts of poetry of a spirit 
and luxuriance which admirably relieve the 
narrative passages. 

These remarks, however, apply to what, 
we believe, Bishop Tegner’s poem must 
be, in the original; for we cannot but 
think that a better translation of Frithiof 
might be given than either of the versions 
before us; though it is only fair to say, that 
the task must be one of no common difficulty. 
Mr. Strong is too grandiloquent to do 
justice to the Saga. We find, in his preface, 
all the worn-out phraseology of “ the Muse 
and “ the Bard,” and “ distant notes repeated 
from a suspended shell ;” and the same Della 
Cruscan style pervades (or, to borrow the 
translator’s vocabulary, we should say per- 
meates) the notes and arguments to the 
several cantos, to which a single simple 
stanza (in the form of Spenser's) | would 
have been a far more characteristic pre- 
lude. He has also followed too closely the 
metres of his original, many of which, iD 
English, are strained and unmusical : on 
the whole, his version, though in places 
conceited and over-laboured, is more vivid 
than the other translation before us— 
the work, we are told, of two hands. 
From timidity, or a want of close appre 
ciation of their original, or of the dexterous 
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eir own lan e, the authors of this 

_ Danae Soe oly tamed down 
the free spirit of the northern poet, and we 
no more fancy their work as conveying 
ajust idea ofthe original, than we could recon- 
cile ourselves to the absurdity of Oehlen- 
schlaeger’s ‘ Hakon Jarl,’ or our own ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ being presented on the stage (as would 
have been the case in Garrick’s days) in a 
flashy court-suit, with powdered heads and 
knee-buckles. 
We shall give a specimen or two from 
each volume—the first, extracted from Mr. 
Strong's, shows us the hero, when he comes 
in disguise to the court of King Hring. 
Straight from the seeming Elder, down sank the hairy 


And ’fore each wond’ring vision, a youthful champion 


Abroad whose ample shoulders, in waves descending 
low 

Lustrous as streaming amber, the unloosed ringlets 
flow. 


Blue gleam’d his velvet mantle, his port was calm and 

toot in a palm-broad girdle, entwined its silver 

Creatures of various semblance, emboss’d its polish’d 

mia oer the belted hero pursued their mimick 
cl . 


Braced ao arm a gold-hoop, richly its gems dis- 


aya; 
like lightning flash arrested, pended his battle-blade ; 
yet eyed the assemblage, secure in conscious 
might: 
4n Asa-Thor in stature, in feature Balder bright. 
Our other extract from Mr. Strong shall 
be the glowing descriptive passage in the 
parting scene between Frithiof and Ingeborg, 


vheren he tempts her to fly with him. A | 


singular counterpart to this may be found in 
the ‘ Pirate,’ where Cleveland is endeavour- 
ing to lure Minna from her native Hialtland, 
4 enumeration of the beauties of the 
south, 


Thou best beloved ! there is a fairer sun 
Than this which glimmers o’er the snow-clad rock ; 
There isa heaven more glowing far than here; 
dnd from its clear expanse, divinely bright, 
Night stars look kindly on a faithful pair, 
hi aurel-groves fann’d by the summer gale. 
is vent'rous ship, Thorsten, my sire, had moor’d, 
h warlike cruise, on many a distant shore ; 
4nd seated near the hearth, the wintry eve 
Would oft beguile with tales of Grecia’s sea ; 
Is watered isles, groves in the glassy plain. 
Amighty race once tenanted its halls; 
marble temples, dwelt paternal gods ; 
Now desolation reigns : o’er waste ascents 
grow rampant, and a flower peeps forth 
Tunes, memorial of ancient lore. 
Tall columns, mimicking the sylvan grove 
y their foliage : so profusely winds 
he south its verdant tendrils, Amber grain, 
es is to man, the earth spontaneous yields ; 
leaves, with golden fruits, the trees illume ; 
; vine’s pendants sparkle in the sun, 
is luxuriant as thy ruby lips. 
Tuite north, surpassing this rude home, 
Wil » Inidst the waves, my Ing’borg, let usrear; 
nent omateGeuee with constant love, 
deities, their long-forsaken fanes 
» to contemplate human bliss. 
0 near our isle, floating with easy sail, 
pserms endanger there: his sunny course, 
I mariner pursues, and from the waves 
‘ged with the evening glow, surveys the strand ; 
sae shall mark, treading the temple porch, 
Freya—Aphrodité termed, 


And thou, thou broad unfettered sea! 
What are those other kings to thee, 
Who with their lordly airs would awe 
And make their despot glances law ? 
Thy only sovereign is he, 
The most undaunted of the free, 
Who sees thee in thy wrath, nor quails: 
Unmoved, when thy worst mood prevails, 
And stirr’d up by the tempest’s spell 
Thy yeasty billows strain and swell. 
Thy boundless plains, so blue, so bright, 
Are rapture to the hero’s sight, 
When, plough-like, he beholds with pride 
His pinnace through the waters glide. 
Or on her oaken deck amain, 
When red and fast the blood drops rain, 
And the steel sows upon her, 
And the billows uphold 
A harvest of honour, 
A harvest of gold: 
Be ever kind, wild wave, to me! 
Henceforth I know no guide but thee. 
My father’s tomb! no clamour rude 
Disturbs its sacred solitude ; 
And, by the green mound where he sleeps, 
The wave with dirge-like music sweeps. 
But mine, but mine shall be of blue, 
With the white sea-foam to deck it; 
For ever ’t will course the ocean through, 
Nor tempest nor mist will check it ; 
Its only pleasure and pastime this 
To lure others down to the same abyss. 
| Proud sea, my delight is in thee alone, 
And here do I claim thee of right mine own. 


We wish we could have made room for a 
part of the enumeration of the possessions, 
which Frithiof inherited at the death of the 
venerable Thorsten; and we had marked 
for extract his beautiful meditation at 
his father’s tomb; but we must here end. 
These are hardly the days for legendary verse, 
but there have been few fresher or finer spe- 
cimens given to the world than ‘ Frithicf’s 
Saga.’ 





, 


The Prisoner of War, a Naval Romance, 
by Edward Corbiére, of Brest.—[Le Pri- 
sonnier de Guerre, §c.] Paris: Victor 
Magen; London, Bossange & Co. 


Lirerary fiction, like everything else in 
France, has yielded to the pressure of the 
revolution. Before that period, all human 
existence seemed to be concentrated upon 
the court and capital; and if beyond that 
circle there was anything to describe, there 
was at least a universal opinion, that there 
was nothing worth description. Accordingly, 
one species of novel alone was cultivated, 
which consisted in representations of the 
corruption of Parisian life, and the vices of 
the aristocracy, and of all those who came 
within their influence. Love, degraded into 
intrigue, cold, heartless, and passionless, was 
the alpha and the omega of the system ; and 
nature, not expressly excluded, was simply 
unknown. 

The revolution, in sweeping away the race 
of petits maitres, and marquis a talons rouges, 
destroyed also the taste for the novels of 
Louis the 15th’s reign. Crebillon, Marivaux, 
and Marmontel, (for the moral tales of the 
latter, however different in some respects, 
are still fundamentally of the same school,) 
became as obsolete as Rabelais, and the 





Irighe I ween, in Greecia’s classic phrase— 
Waving tresses, wondering admire; 
eee more brilliant than a southern sky, 
Petratd ves encircling beauty’s queen, 
i forms anon shall skip the temple courts. 
i cheeks north’s drifted snow, yet richly set | 
thall the roses of the blushing south. 


The whole of this scene is full of tender- | 
*sand passion ; and finely contrasts with 


re strn terrors of ‘“ Balder’s pyre,” and | 
e 


wild wanderings of the Rover. Here he 


| 
| 


‘om the deck of his trusty Ellida; our ex- 
“et (from the Canto, “ Frithiof in Exile,”) 
‘taken from the second translation :— 


| new state of society presented a new sphere 


Moyen de Parvenir. Under the Empire, a 


for fictitious narrative; for mankind were 
then acting upon new views and newinterests. 
But still the scene was confined to Paris, for 
the interior of provincial life as yet afforded 
nothing which, to the ignorance and super- 
ciliousness of the Parisian reader, could be 
rendered piquant in the delineation. 

Then came Paul de Kock, whose success 
arose from his exquisite delineations of a 


and grisettes, his fidelity and humour are 
matchless ; though, whenever he strays into 
drawing rooms, or tries to describe rural 
manners, he is tame and mawkish. Lastly, 
the followers of Walter Scott have explored 
successfully the riches of their own national 
history, and have produced tales of roman- 
tic and antiquarian interest, inferior only to 
those of the great original. 

Passing over the novel of mere adventure, 
and turning away from the night-mare fancies 
of what may be called the Guillotine school, 
we have yet to notice a sub-genus of French 
novel writing, of which Edward Corbiére 
has been an industrious illustrator: this is 
the novel of naval life. How far the resem- 
blances held forth in these works are true to 
their originals, we are not enabled from per- 
sonal experience to decide; but we have very 
generally missed in them that rich and racy 
individuality, which still gives us confidence 
in the pencilling of Smollett, and which is 
the charm of the dramatis persone of 
Glasscock, Marryat, and others of our own 
naval writers. The sailors of the French 
novelists have, to our apprehension, the effect 
of caricatures, orrather of extravaganzas, that 
may excite a smile, but beget no faith, and 
therefore sustain no attention. 

It appears from the opening chapter of 
the novel before us, that the author has in- 
curred reproach for the coarseness and 
savagery of his former representations; and 
he informs us, that, being desirous to steer 
clear (the phrase is germain to the matter) 
of that fault, he has now attempted the more 
courteous, refined, and educated heroes of 
the modern quarter-deck. Notwithstanding, 
however, that Mons. Corbiére describes him- 
self in his title-page as of Brest, we should 

be tempted to doubt of his having had any 
very close insight into the lives and senti- 
ments of sea-going men. The traits which 
he puts forth are of the most general descrip- 
tion, and might as well be guessed @ priori, 
as collected from observation. Like every 
other seaman of French romance, Stephane, 
the hero of ‘ The Prisoner of War,’ isa monster 
of uncalculating and daring courage ; his ex- 
ploits are all gigantically impossible, and his 
escapes more than miraculous: insomuch, 
that the writer appears to be aiming at a 
compensation for the national ill-luck on the 
watery element, by a display of individual 
and exceptional superiority. We regret to 
say, that ‘The Prisoner of War’ is not cal- 
culated to do more than simply amuse ; there 
is no stirring interest, no such delineations 
of character, or of passion, as are necessary to 
give a permanent value to works of imagina- 
tion. 





Chromatography, or a Treatise on Colours 
and Pigments, §c. By George Field. 
London : Tilt. 

Tuer greater portion of this book is merely 
practical, and may therefore well be left, as 
far as regards that portion, to those whom 
it concerns, namely, artists, who could not be 
influenced either way by our opinion against 
their own experience. They must be the 
best judges, whether Mr. Field’s work merits 
all the patronage displayed in its imposing 
list of subscribers. One question alone do we 
beg leave to put, touching the ractical ; as 
it respects a matter about which we believe 
artists know little themselves. Those two yel- 








particular nature. In his pictures of badauds 








low’, the Platina and Lemon, praised, and re- 
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commended, and moreover invented, by Mr. 
F.: has he had that “ experience of their ex- 
cellence,” without which, he advises a whole- 
some suspicion against ‘“ newly-discovered 

igments”? Has he, in short, (for we appre- 
cas the question comes to this,)—has he 
painted with his yellows a hundred years 
ago? Or if not, does he take upon himself 
from their permanence for the present, to 
recommend their use in pictures for pos- 
terity? ‘‘ Most of the resplendent pigments, 
fruits of the fecundity of modern chemistry, 
have been found deficient of [in] the intrin- 
sic and sterling excellencies,” he judiciously 
observes—but not apropos of his yellows. 
Why then be so confident about the fruits 
of his own fecundity ? 

We are the more disposed to a shade of 
scepticism on the practical portion of Mr. 
F.’s work, as the theoretic by no means im- 
presses us with an exalted idea of his judg- 
ment or knowledge. It is indeed full of error 
and absurdity. Where, for instance, did he 
find that “ Zeuxis succeeded and excelled 
Apelles in colouring”? We shall be obliged 
for the reference: it would empower us to 
correct our tables of chronology. In these, 
Zeuxis is placed among the older, Apelles 
among the later Greek artists. But apart 
from the erudition of his remark, would he 
infer, that as “colouring has been the last 
attainment of excellence, in Ancient Greece 
as in modern Italy,” therefore it must be the 
highest? Such a conclusion were no great 
proof of his sagacity, yet to that all his rea- 
soning tends. Indeed he plainly asserts 
(p. 6), that “ colouring is the first requisite.” 
Truly the opinion of a colour-man! What! 
Raffael inferior to Scarsellino, Buonarotti to 
Cardi? We consider the whole of Mr. F.’s 
harangue upon this subject, as a most un- 
wise pandering to the public taste for that 
gay lady—Colour. Instead of the first, colour- 
ing is the very last among the great re- 
quisites, Expression, design, invention, are 
all before it. 

Again: what are we to make of the fol- 
lowing morceau, which we believe is meant 
as a profound analysis of genius? “Such 
observances (of rules) may notwithstanding, 
we repeat, be held unnecessary to the few 
in whom the perceptions of sense are so 
powerful, that, with Fittle of the aid of intel- 
lect, and less of science, they operate and pro- 
duce with the certainty of nature....This is 
the inspiring principle called genius, in which 
we recognize Divinity.” Good! the princi- 
ple by which we recognize Divinity is—one 
which embarks little intellect! But to let 
us see what a clear and consistent theory on 
the subject he holds, Mr. Field adds, in the 
selfsame paragraph, ‘‘ Genius is latent reason 
operating by natural rules unconsciously.” 
Genius then, according to our author, comes 
out to be a kind of irrational reason. Why 
does this, we dare say, very respectable per- 
son in his own trade, leave it for one in which 
he must be ridiculous? Has his acquain- 
tance with the classics never introduced him to 
that saving receipt, Ne sutor ultra crepidam ? 

A quarto which comes forth with such pomp 
and pretension, cannot be passed over like 
a modest effusion of ignorance or folly in 
octavo. Much of Mr. F.’s book, however, 
we cannot criticize, because we cannot un- 
derstand it. He reminds us of the cuttle-fish, 

that, when desirous to baffle its pursuer, 
ejects an inky fluid to conceal its movements. 





Our author mystifies us by getting into a 
mist himself. Perhaps, however, the unin- 
telligible parts of his book will be most ad- 
mired by some, as Mengs’s jargon on the 
Beautiful is preferred to his artistic essays, 
by those who mistake the obscure for the 
oracular. We are not owls, to see best in the 
dark. Ifthe practical part of Mr. F.’s work 
stood single as a duodecimo, it were far more 
creditable to him than the present farraginous 
volume. Should he feel disposed to follow 
our hint, and cut down his book to the mea- 
sure of common-sense, we entreat he will 
spare us those litanies of poetical quotations 
brought to swell out the text. He supposes 
they will render his work popular—they only 
render it ludicrous. Surely he must be aware, 
that poetical pictures are coloured with a 
latitude of harmony unpermitted to painting. 
A few illustrations from the sister art might 
be ornamental, and, if selected with great 
care, useful; but to fill pages with scraps 
from Shakspeare, down to the maudlin poetess 
of the day, and refer to them with so grave 
an air as authorities, is, we conceive, in a 
Scientifical Treatise on Painting, to reach 
the very summit of absurdity. 


AMERICAN TRAVELS AND GuIDE Books. 
Journal of a Residence and Tour in the 

United States of North America, from 

April 1833 to October 1834. By E. S. 

Abdy. 3vols. London: Murray. 
From American poems, and American novels, 
we come to works of more exact information 
—to travels, journals, and guide books. It 
would be impossible to make every one of these 
the subject of a separate article: all, there- 
fore, that we shall pretend to do, is briefly to 
indicate the salient points of each work, and 
our readers may then consult for themselves 
such as chime in with their own particular 
humours or interests. 

We give Mr. Abdy’s travels the precedence, 
as being the more voluminous, and as con- 
taining a body of information likely to interest 
a large class of readers in this country : those, 
especially, who concern themselves with the 
management of public institutions, and the 
administration of charities, or have turned 
their thoughts to the present and future 
condition of the black and coloured races in 
America—all, in short, who look to America 
not so much as a land of promise—a country 
of prairies and forests—lakes and rivers,—as 
the land of prison-discipline, and of free- 
dom! The strange contradiction offered to 
this last title, by the existence of a vast slave 
population, and the fierce prejudice with 
which any of its descendants, even of the 
third and fourth generation, continue to be 
regarded by their fellow citizens, is examined 
carefully, and descanted upon warmly by Mr. 
Abdy. It is, indeed, hardly possible to make 
researches into a question of this nature, 
without the inquirer, if he have either prin- 
ciples or opinions, becoming, in degree, a 
partizan; but such championship, as is 
proved by our author, is far different from 
the coarse, misjudging violence which is but 
too often shown on such occasions, by those 
who have not temper enough to be patient 
in persuasion, or reason sufficient to convince 
their antagonists. We are led to make these 
remarks here, in consequence of having before 
us a little book on the same subject, a ‘ Pic- 
ture of Slavery in the United States,’ which 





is as offensive an illustration of th, extrem 
system as ever met human eye ; it is am “ 
collection of disgusting stories, which if tros 
could no more be received as evidence of the 
general treatment of the slave Population in 
America, than the horrible crimes of Burk 
and his associates could fairly be adduced in 
proof of the manner in which subjects a 
supplied to the anatomical schools in Eno. 
land. . 
Mr. Abdy left England in company y; 
Mr. W. Crawford, who was sent = Aon 
government to inspect the prisons of the 
United States, and whose Report was Noticed 
a short time since in this papert: conse. 
quently, his facilities for correct observation 
were greater than those of most travellers 
We cannot, of course, follow him through 
the prisons, penitentiaries, and houses of 
refuge, which he visited,—but may observe 
that the general impression left ‘upon our 
minds with respect to these institutions, is, 
upon the whole, a favourable one. There 
appears, indeed, an increased disposition in 
all governments, and among all civilized 
nations, to do their duty in educating the 
people and reforming criminals. But this 
judicious policy, to give it no better name, 
must be sadly And d in America, by the 
haughty separation of interest and feeling 
between the white and the coloured popula- 
tion—a distinction carried even into the 
house of God, and manifested everywhere 
and in everything, even down to the separation 
of names in the Directories. Nay, it appears 
to be impossible, in some places, to maintain 
undisturbed any establishment which has for 
its object the cultivation and accomplishment 
of the coloured race ; and, as a melancholy 
instance of this, Mr. Abdy gives us, at length, 
the case of a Miss Crandall, at Canterbury, 
who long persevered in the task, and, it 
appears, inoffensively, in the teeth of mis- 
conception, slander, private annoyance, and 
public prosecution, but was at last obliged 
to relinquish the undertaking. We could 
add to this a long list of injustice and offence, 
deepening, of course, as the southern states 


are approached; we could add the minutes | 


of a conversation between the author and 


Dr. Channing, in which that great writer | 


appears to us to have satisfied himself with 
the expediency line of argument, in a mannet 
strangely at variance with the uncompromis- 
ing tone of his general writings. But we 


must be content to refer the readers to Mr. © 
Abdy’s volumes, in which they will find | 
much information on general subjects; neither _ 
very new, indeed, nor altogether uncoloured | 
by ‘prepossessions, but told in a plain and 7 


agreeable manner. 


The Rambler in North America, 1832, 1833. 
By Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of 


‘The Alpenstock.’ 2 vols. 


Seeley & Burnside. 


Tuts is as complete a contrast in style and 
subject, to the work of Mr. Abdy, as could | 


well be imagined; and, to us, it is the more 
pleasant, as it concerns rather the world 
of pine swamps and prairies, than that 

cities, and jails, and plantations. © teas 
we call to mind any English pictvrts ° 
American scenery more fresh and charae- 
teristic than these by Mr. Latrobe. He set 
forth on his wanderings with a light heart 


+ See Atheneum, No. 385. 
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and an observant eye; and his descriptions, 







































































































































































































































































































: though something of polish and purity may 
‘ be wanting, have a free forest tone about 
) them—as if the author had caught the spirit 
, of the strange land he — in—which 
a remind us of the sketches of the best native 
. writers—of Irving, and Audubon, and the 
a author of the ‘ Sketches of the Mississippi 
, Valley.’ In fact, Mr. Latrobe did accompany 
. Mr. Irving in his Tour on the Prairies— 
h and gives us so pleasant an account of the 
motley camp and its adventures, that we are 
z content to read of them a second time. The 
llowing fragments, taken at random, will 
ed = peed relief to a dry article, and 
“ afford a fair specimen of the author’s 
anner :— 
ny ’ A Kentucky Beau. 
gh «A coat of strong blue cloth of the Jehu cut, 
of with white bone buttons of the Jehu size, the 
ve, standing collar of which was always pulled up 
bur over the ears, and concealed them beneath its 
is, shade, served at the same time, in consequence 
ere of its being tightly buttoned from throat to waist, 
in to hide the neck-cloth and waistcoat, of the ex- 
zed jstence of neither of which am I therefore able 
tomake affidavit. This upper garment, which 
» was certainly typical of the horse part of his na- 
me, ture, impended over a pair of full corduroy pan- 
‘the taloons. The legs of the same, though con- 
lin structed by the artist of amplitude sufficient to 
ung reach the ancle if they had been allowed to do 
la s0, having apparently been elevated to mid-leg 
the in the act of drawing on a pair of half-boots, re- 
here mained hitched on the top of the latter during 
ation the whole of the first day of my observations, no 
pears effort having been made to induce them to de- 
ntain «end to the ordinary position. On the second, 
is for me descended and the other did not, and in 
ment this way Tom Lavender sported his Nimrod- 
choly looking person. I never saw his hands; as 
ngth, whether sitting, standing, or walking, they were 
bury always thrust decidedly to the bottom of the 
a. it lage flap pockets of his Jehu coat. — 
male “In the manner in which he disposed his 
| a person in the cabin, when inactive, upon two or 
» a8 three chairs, basking before the fire, with his 
bliged nose erect in the air, I thought I detected some- 
could thing of the alligator part of his origin ; while in 
ffence, theimpetuous manner in which, striding forward 
states vith outstretched limbs, he perambulated the 
\inutes cabin or the deck to take exercise, alternately 
or and inflating his cheeks, and blowing forth the accu- 
writer mulated air, I could not fail to detect the steam 
if with boat, by which the purity of the race had been 
nanner recently crossed. He was a man of no conver- 
romis- tation, but he made up for it by an incessant 
t we ay laugh, filling up the pauses ~ that 4 
| } ree Or four trusty young cronies, who seemed 
My a j tohold him in great respect and consideration. 
m i [should not forget to mention that at a later 
neither period I was informed that the mode of wearing 
oloured "fhe pantaloons hoisted half-leg high as described 
ain and above, was premeditated, and intended to give 
‘air distingué !” 
A Swamp in the Southern States. 
2, 1833. “The low swamps to which I have alluded, 
uthor of ue a feature of the Southern States, and at that 
London time were extended on every side by the swoll- 
ti state of the great rivers which descend from 
Je and the Alleghany to the eastward, and worm their 
ty | way through the low alluvial regions of this part 
as coll ifthe continent. They had also their own pe- 
the wet iar scenery: and those in the vicinity of the 
re Wor Pedee and Santee, have also their historical in- 
» that terest, as being the scenes of the guerilla warfare 
Nor 0 5 arried on in the revolutionary war by Tarlton 
‘etures of Fw Marion, both excellent officers and brave 
j charac-9j "en. The great extent of land covered by the 
He set st-mentioned rivers and their adjoining swamps, 
ght heart the great floods to which they are liable, in- 
J “pose constant checks to the regular and easy 








passage of both was attended with a certain 
degree of detention and difficulty. In both cases 
the carriage had to be left behind; and in the 
first, our persons, and the mail-bags and bag- 
gage were transferred to a canoe on the edge of 
what seemed a boundless forest situated in an 
over-flooded swamp. As we paddled silently 
into its recesses, on a fine and sunny spring 
morning, we seemed to be removed further and 
further from the day,—such was the effect of the 
dim twilight shed upon the black pool from the 
crowded state and vast size of the cypress and 
water-oak which rose around us, cloaked in that 
long, grey parasitical moss, which weaves its 
funeral strings into a dusky mantle upon the 
branches. Sometimes we shot noiselessly into a 
little opening where high above us we caught a 
glimpse of the blue sky, and the sun gleaming 
brightly upon the caskins and keys of the oak 
and maple on the topmost branches ; or descried 
the soaring flight of the broad-winged turkey- 
buzzard—the vulture of the south, and the most 
detestable of the feathered race in its habits, but 
the most exquisitely graceful in its aerial move- 
ments. He builds his nest in hollow trees in 
the deepest recesses of these and similar mo- 
rasses, and with such jealous care that it is very 
seldom discovered. 

“ The cypress is the prince of the swamp, often 
growing to an immense size. It is ordinarily 
seen rising from an expanded and conical but- 
tress or root, six or eight feet from the ground, 
into a clear shaft of eighty feet and upwards, 
from which it spreads into long sweeping 
branches, covered in summer with very light 
and graceful strings of foliage, and almost inva- 
riably cloaked by the Spanish moss. Alligators 
abound in all the waters in this latitude, but we 
were too early for them. The genial warmth 
which I have described as arousing the whole 
vegetable world, has not yet been able to thaw 
his torpid heart and stomach, in which, if the 
vulgar belief may be credited, a stout log of wood 
lies entombed all winter long; and I met witha 
farmer who assured me that he had shot one in 
the early spring which attacked his hog-pen, 
which had ‘a pine chunk and two rocks in his 
maw.’ ” 


Journal of an Excursion to the United States 
and Canada, in the year 1834. By a Citizen 
of Edinburgh. 

Canada in the years 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By an Ex-Settler. 

The Emigrant and Traveller's Guide to and 
through Canada. 

THEseE are mere guide-books. The first, as 
containing the highest proportion of personal 
narrative, may be the most entertaining ; 
but the last is more practically valuable than 
either of the others, as the comforts and 
wants of the new country are set down in 
the form of pounds, shillings and pence. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Ernesto, a Philosophical Romance, by William 
Smith, Esq.’—With this story, Mr. Ritchie's 
* Library of Romance’ is brought to a close: 
we should not regret to find it the last 
fiction of the present unusually prolific season. 
Generally speaking, we distrust philosophical 
novels, so called; and would rather take up a 
ghost story, which “ proves nothing,” or a 
gossiping tale of drawing-rooms and watering- 
places—such as one of Miss Austen’s, and fifty 
times rather, a delightful, extravagant, comfort- 
able faéry legend, than a fiction on whose title- 
page wisdom and thought are paraded ; for we 
have too often found to our cost, that the imagined 
presence of these has been brought in excuse for 
want of interest in the plot, or want of humanity 





Mogress of travellers; and we found that the 





morality and philosophy of a book should steal 
upon us, and possess us imperceptibly; for when 
we are told to expect them, we sometimes take 
a sulky and scornful fit, like Burns, when 
wearied with the ery of “look, look!” The 
author of ‘ Ernesto’ has a poetical and pic- 
turesque style, an eye for situation, and would, 
we are of opinion, have succeeded better in a 
less ambitious walk of composition. Let him 
throw his philosophy to the winds, and give us 
a genuine old-fashioned romance of love and 
jealousy, and Italian scenery,—(we ought to 
have said, that his story is laid in the south, and 
terminates with the celebrated conspiracy of 
Fiesco,)—and the public, we promise him, will 
read his next tale with increased pleasure. 

Tue Famity Lisprary, No. LII.—‘ 4 Journal 
of the Plague Year, by Daniel Defoe; edited by 
E. W. Brayley, F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &c. &c.’— 
This most impressive of all chronicles seems to 
be one of those works which, quite unintended, 
make their authors immortal. No more need 
be said about the new edition. But the new 
Editor, with a tail to his name, of high-flying 
tags as long as a kite’s this is anctie thing. 
What are we to say of an F.S.A., M.R.S.L., 
&c. &c., who can write such English as follows : 
“ There can be no hesitation in ascribing to the 
authenticity of Defoe’s production”? Nor can 
the blunder be put down to a slip of the pen or 
the printer, for we have immediately after—“he 
has composed a far superior history of the plague 
year than any other writer.” Again: “ Dr. 
Heath is an imaginary person devised by Defoe 
to give an air of greater validity to his narra- 
tive.” In same page we find has, cocknicé for 
as. Yet our F.S.A. plumes himself on having 
corrected poor Defoe’s “grammarand pointing”! 
Which errors are the most censurable—those of 
grammar and pointing committed in 1722 by an 
obscure, belly-pinched author, or those of syntax 
and sense in 1835 by a member of two learned 
societies, and as many others as we please to 
think couched under his etceteras? 

‘ The Diary of a Solitaire ; a Sketch of a Pedes- 
trian Excursion through part of Switzerland, with 
a prefatory address, and notes personal and gene- 
ral..—This is a thoroughly unique book, in 
style, arrangement, and opinions. Before we 
came to the end of the introduction—fifty-four 
pages of wisdom, to forty-eight of adventure— 
we were quite bewildered. Religion—politics 
—personal experience—treated in a manner as 
es the usual, as the livery of the sect to 
which its author belongs, is to the coats, waist- 
coats, &c. of “the world” :—what had these, 
we asked, to do witha note-book of a rambler in 
Switzerland ?—and our inevitable answer was, 
that the author's wanderings were not merely 
bodily. But the charm of the volume lies in his 
notes, for, far better than his speculations—far 
better than his bald notices of scenes and ob- 
jects, described a thousand times before, do we 
like to hear this worthy member of the Society 
of Friends relate his own peculiar experiences 
and escapes, on such texts as the following, 
which head his notes.—‘‘ Indulged in a whole 
bottle of wine, an indiscretion of which the intense 
heat soon made me repent.” —“ It was necessary, 
in accomplishing this, to retire instantly to bed, 
my exterior wardrobe being confined to what I ac- 
tually wore.”’—On such pegs does this excellent 
disciple of George Fox hang his philosophy, 
which is of a colour conformable with the above 
extracts. By his own showing, he is something 
of a Drawcansir : dilates upon the sinfulness of 
unnecessary risks, and has proved perils by 
field and flood, in the progress of which “ he 
confesses that his fears were considerably ex- 
cited :” thrice, indeed, in the course of his pe- 
regrinations he was alarmed by foot-pads, and 
other such “false brethren,” and had to run 
(he believes, but will not be quite sure,) for his 





in the characters. We would rather that the 


life—a figure for Hood to sketch! But enough 
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serves a more minute examination. 

‘ Address to the Members of the College Histo- 
rical Society, (Dublin,) delivered at the termina- 
tion of the Session 1834-5, by W. A. Butler, 
$.T.C.D.’—The old Historical Society of Dub- 
lin is fondly remembered by its surviving mem- 
bers. That Society was formally connected with 
the University, but was soon viewed with 
jealousy by some rigid sticklers for academic 
discipline. Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, every debating society in which questions 
connected with forms of government, whether 
ancient or modern, was viewed with suspicion 
by men in power; and it must be confessed, 
that many of the orators in the Dublin Histo- 
rical Society displayed the characteristic impru- 
dence of Irishmen. The doors of the Society 
were closed, but they were again opened under 
certain restrictions, when public affairs assumed 
an aspect of greater tranquillity. The difficulty, 
however, of reconciling the existence of an in- 
dependent body with the supreme authority of 
the Board, still remained, and after a few severe 
struggles, the question was finally set at rest by 
Provost Elrington, the late Bishop of Ferns, 
who abolished the Society, and prohibited the 
students under pain of expulsion from form- 
ing another. Since that time various efforts have 
been made to revive the institution, and succes- 
sive Historical Societies have been established, 
none of which have been recognized by the Uni- 
versity. The present Society has existed some 
years, and has been, we are informed, creditably 
conducted. The address before us was delivered 
at the close of the last session, and ably dis- 
cusses the object of the Society, and the advances 
made to its attainment, and has been printed at 
the unanimous request of the members. 

‘ Mitford’s History of Greece ; a new edition, 
with new additions and corrections, to which is 
prefixed a brief Memoir of the Author, by his 
brother, Lord Redesdale.’—It is only requisite 
for us to state, that this is the first volume of 
a new edition of this standard work; to be 
completed in ten volumes. It is neatly got up 
in the approved form of the other monthly 
classics, and prefaced by a sketch by Lord 
Redesdale, which is rather an apology than a 
memoir, as it is utterly without personal inci- 
dent or anecdote. 

* Rambles in Northumberland, and on the Scot- 
tish Border: interspersed with brief notices of 
interesting events in Border History, by Stephen 
Oliver the Younger.’—This is a pleasant little 
book— infinitely more to our taste, from the 
health of its tone, and the freshness of the 
district it describes, than nine-tenths of the 

Wanderings in Switzerland,’ and ‘ Sketches of 
Italy,’ into which it is our duty to look. The 
tourist, who wishes to make what may be called 
“a Marmion Pilgrimage,”’ cando nothing better 
than set forth one of these fine days, with Mr. 
Oliver’s book in his hand; and he will find all 
the spots of interest mentioned in that poem, 
described in an unaffected style, and illustrated 
by not a few legendary anecdotes ; we can hardly 
fancy a pleasanter journey for three weeks of 
autumn. 

* Memorials of the Sea, by the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
B.D.’—The writer has claims upon our atten- 
tion; but this volume is, we regret to say, made 
up of a few fragments from his journals, with a 
great deal of small philosophy and very question- 
able religious doctrine. One direct object seems 
to have been, to recommend the observance of 
the Sabbath, by proving that it is profitable ; 
and accordingly a sort of debtor and creditor 
account of experiences is kept to show, that 
what was lost by such observance, has been al- 
ways more than compensated for. Surely this 
is a most degrading way of considering the sub- 
ject, and it further, and almost necessarily, leads 





the author to discuss the question of a particular 





Providence with offensive presumption. We 
must, too, enter our protest against such accounts 
as are here given of his interviews with Captain 
Stewart, (whose horrible murder of his crew 
will yet be fresh in the memory of our readers). 
It is insulting to common sense, and doing re- 
ligion unworthy wrong, to say, that “the reflec- 
tions and the devotions” of this convicted mad- 
man might “read a powerful and profitable 
lesson to many, who are already esteemed wise 
among Christians.” 

‘ Paracelsus, by Robert Browning.’—There is 
talent in this dramatic poem, (in which is at- 
tempted a picture of the mind of this celebrated 
character, ) but it is dreamy and obscure. Writers 
would do weil to remember, (by way of example, ) 
that though it is not difficult to imitate the 
mysticism and vagueness of Shelley, we love 
him and have taken him to our hearts as a poet, 
not because of these characteristics—but in spite 
of them. 

‘The Bride of Siena, a Poem.’—This is the 
story of La Pia, from Dante’s Divina Comme- 
dia, amplified and enlarged into a poem; there 
are passages of sweet versification, and little 
that can offend; but it is a hazardous thing to 
complete a legend, left unfinished by the stern 
and mighty author of ‘ L’ Inferno.’ 

* Poems, by Robert Styles.’—A small and in- 
nocent collection of serious verses, published, as 
the author informs us, at the request of his 
friends. The fate of these thousand small vo- 
lumes is their own best criticism. 

‘The Boy and the Birds, by Emily Taylor, 
with designs by Thomas Landseer.’—A delight- 
ful little book, with enough of fact to satisfy the 
strict—and enough of fancy to engage the atten- 
tion of the young, full of pleasant anecdote and 
talk about the feathered folk, and illustrated 
with a series of beautiful wood-engravings after 
Landseer’s designs. 

* The Sea-side Companion.’—Miss Mary Ro- 
berts is favourably known to the public, by 
several works on Natural History, well suited 
to be companions in a stroll through the fields, 
or a walk by thesea-shore. The present volume 
contains a minute and pleasing account of the 
marine animals most likely to attract the notice 
of the visitors of watering-places, interspersed 
with descriptions of marine scenery. We re- 
commend it to all who visit the sea-side ; it will 
direct their attention to many of Nature’s won- 
drous operations, which might otherwise pass 
unnoticed. 

‘ Sketch of the Life of Thomas Singularity, 
Journeyman Printer, by Jeremiah Hopkins.’— 
A reprint of an American tale, or rather the in- 
troduction to a series of tales, which we are pro- 
mised, should the adventures of Thomas Singu- 
larity find favour in the eyes of the reading 
public. It is clever and amusing enough, but, 
we suspect, calculated to please the American, 
rather than the English taste: and it excites 
in us no particular curiosity to read the stories 
to which it serves as prelude. 

‘ Abolition of Pauperism, by the author of Old 
Bailey Experience.’—The scheme proposed, is 
the establishment of Benefit Societies in every 
parish in the kingdom, to which all persons 
shall be eligible as members, and to which all 
members shall pay a weekly subscription. After 
a term of years, the fund thus accumulated shall 
come into operation, and the subscribers be en- 
titled to relief, in case of poverty or sickness, 
according to the amount of their subscription. 

‘Small Talk, by Tallemant des Réaux—[ Les 
Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux], Vols. 5 
and 6.’—These volumes are neither more nor 
less worthy than their predecessors, on which 
we have already pronounced judgment :—a gos- 
sipping, scandalous collection of anecdotes, 
picked up in antechambers and on back stairs, 
and some, doubtless, fabricated by the writer, 
in default of better authority. 
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FIFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH Associa. 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
[From our own Correspondent.} 
(Continued from page 624.) 

Tue meeting of the Association is now over; 
but before we proceed to draw up a record of 
its proceedings, we must say a few words on 
the general results of the week, and the im. 
pression left on our minds. On former occa. 
sions, hospitality has been shown by the resi. 
dents of the place of assemblage to the way. 
faring visitors, and the business has preserved 
the “even tenor of its way;” but in Dublin, not. 
withstanding the unusual quantity and quality 
of the scientific communications, business has 
been positively perplexed by the joyousness and 
festivities of the occasion. The Irish are a fine, 
generous, and hospitable people: on the first 
word of an approaching avatar of science on the 
shores of the Green Island, they set themselves 
seriously to work, to contrive how they might 
best do the honours by the distinguished asso. 
ciates whom they expected, and by themselves 
and the country they represented. ‘To do them 
justice, they neither spared money nor trouble 
to please and accommodate their guests, and to 
prove that, as far as concerns the respect for 
science, and the savoir vivre— 

Non tam aversus equos 7'yri¢ sol jungit ab urbe. 
(Everybody knows the applicability of this 
local epithet, and the Pheenician cradle of the 
Hibernian people.) In all these respects they 
succeeded, usque ad delicias votorum. Every 
practicable accommodation has been afforded 
for the lodging, feeding, feasting, and amusing of 
the strangers; and the visitors are, at this very 
moment, packing up their carpet bags, in high 
good humour, and “shut up in measureless 
content.” Déjeuners, dinners, rural excursions, 
public entertainments by the learned bodies, 
and private parties by individuals of distinction, 
have exhausted all their combinations, to scatter 
the flowers of sociality over the path of scientific 
labour; and if many go away not much the 
wiser for their journey, there can be but few 
who will not depart full of pleasant recollec- 
tions. 

In the meantime, a question arises concerning 
the permanent interests of the Institution—and 
“there ’s the rub.” Setting aside the distrac- 
tion of mind incidental to the crowding to- 
gether so much business (for pleasure as well as 
science has been made a business), the vast 
numbers of all classes and pretensions who have 
joined the Association, and flocked to its halls, 
cannot but have disturbed the march of the pro- 
ceedings. Imagine the Rotundo,—a room capable 
of accommodating from 1500 to 2000 indivi- 
duals,—thronged to excess on some of the hottest 
evenings of this hot and cometary season: the 
ladies flirting and fanning; the gentlemen cast- 
ing one eye upon Science and another upon 
Beauty ; and the whole (saving the reader's 
presence) mopping, and puffing, and ready to 
drop with exhaustion and fatigue. Then reflect 
on the sort of attention which those in earnest 
about the business in hand could give to the 
discourses of the orators. First, they were 
fatigued with the labours of the Sections; then 
trotted about the city to see sights and walk off 
the repletion of the copious and elegant break- 
fast which preceded them ;—then came the hot 
and crowded ordinaries, with hundreds seated 
round the smoking viands; and finally hurried 
off to encounter the jostlings and the stewing of 
the evening meeting. But the business of the 
day was not even then concluded, Zor the rout 
and the supper had yet to be gone through ; 
and the next morning, with bodies jaded by 
the labours of the previous day, and minds still 
clouded with the yesterday’s feast, the itinerant 
savans had again to brace themselves for en- 
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countering the like routine. Even in the Sec- 
tions themselves, the scientific were not left in 
e; both sexes were eager to attend them ; 
and the ladies, as they could not be in the whole 
at once, made the best they could of their case, 
py crowding in shoals to that particular section 
where the business was of the most abstract and 
recondite description. These inconveniences 
were not perhaps very seriously felt at the mo- 
ment; amusement and gratitude disarmed cri- 
ticism ; but the truth will, we fear, soon start 
into evidence, that the Irish meeting has been, 
all things considered, rather too splendid an 
affair. Again, will not all this expense, show, 
and excitement, throw cold water on the meet- 
ings of future years ? Many will grudge a costly 
and troublesome journey that is to end in a 
junketing ; and those for whom the pleasure has 
had its charm, can hardly expect to see the éclat 
and splendour of the Dublin meeting main- 
tained hereafter. Heaven help the people of 
Bristol, whose turn comes next! In a city 
which is nothing but commercial, with no uni- 
versity, no learned and scientific corporations to 
keep up the ball, not all the turtle in their 
next fleets can vivify their proceedings. On the 
whole, then, we cannot but fear that the pleasure 
has been over-done ; that the Association has 
been killed with kindness ; and that the institu- 
tion will feel the ricochet of this hot fit of de- 
light. But so far as Dublin itself is concerned, 
the success, it must be admitted, has been com- 
lete. 
. We now turn to the record of the triumphs of 
science. Here, however, it is somewhat difficult 
to discover where we should begin, and where 
we should end. From the first victory achieved 
over sectarian prejudice by the union of mem- 
bers of the Catholic hierarchy with their Pro- 
testant brethren on the Monday, in the great 
labour of advancing human knowledge, to the 
recognition of the claims of science to political 
distinction, by the honour of knighthood being 
conferred on Professor Hamilton, in the library 
of Trinity College on Saturday, there were so 
many results obtained that the historian may 
well shrink from the task of recording them. 
To present an intelligible abstract is a matter of 
the utmost difficulty. 

As introductory of our reports of the Sections, 
ve shall give a brief account of the General 
Meetings. 

The first (on Monday) as we have already 
stated, was chiefly occupied by Provost Lloyd’s 
Address and Professor Hamilton’s Report. Sub- 
sequent events have given importance to a sub- 
ject then incidentally referred to, illustrating 
very forcibly the truth of the old Italian pro- 
verb, “ The mother of mischief is not bigger 
than a midge’s egg.” In the Edinburgh Review 
for January last, there appeared an article on 
the British Association, generally attributed to 
Sir David Brewster, written, it must be con- 
fessed, in a more captious spirit than becomes a 
philosopher, but still containing nothing that 
went beyond the limits of fair discussion. Slight 
allusions were made to this article by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane and Professor Hamilton, allusions cha- 
racterized by good taste and good temper, but 
till, in our opinion, injudicious, because ofticers 
of the Association should abstain from all con- 
troversy when they appear in their official cha- 
Tacter, 

On Tuesday Dr. Lardner delivered an ex- 
cellent lecture on locomotive engines. The sub- 
ject wants novelty for the English reader, though 
well chosen for a popular lecture in Dublin. 

On Wednesday, Professor Powell gave a lec- 
ture on the phenomena of prismatic dispersion, 
and in particular, of the recent researches in 
Which he has borne a part, with the view of dis- 
covering the law and cause of the phenomena. 

After some general remarks on the nature of 
the inquiry, and the value of the search after 








abstract truth, purely for its own sake, and that 
of the high and sublime consequences which flow 
from it, a point of view in which philosophical 
inquiry was especially regarded by the illustrious 
Boyle (a native of Ireland), the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to his more immediate subject, and de- 
scribed in general the phenomena of the pris- 
matic spectrum. These were first closely in- 
vestigated by Newton, who traced the relation 
between colour and refrangibility. Dr. Wollas- 
ton, in 1802, and M. Fraunhofer, about 1819, 
observed, that when the syectrum is formed by 
a very narrow beam of light falling on the prism, 
it is not only distinguished into colours, but 
those coloured spaces are marked by a variety 
of dark lines or bands crossing the spectrum at 
all parts of its length, all parallel to each other, 
and to the original line of light, some few being 
much darker, better defined, and more conspi- 
cuous than others. Of the nature of these lines, 
and the different appearances they assume with 
different sorts of light, &c. the lecturer declined 
saying anything, as (though topics of the highest 
interest) not bearing on his immediate subject. 
He proceeded to refer to the use made of these 
lines, as marking definite parts of the spectrum. 
Thisisa matter of great importance forall accurate 
inquiries into the laws of the phenomena. Seven 
of the principal of these lines have been specifi- 
cally named by Fraunhofer by the letters B, C, 
D, &c. which are now known as the definite or 
standard rays. There is, at first sight, a little 
difficulty in identifying them; the Professor 
therefore exhibited a drawing (done to a scale) 
representing these lines as they appear in the 
spectrum formed by a prism of water, the sun 
by the light of day, or of the clouds; the lines at 
the two extreme parts are not visible ; if the full 
light of the sun be employed, they become so. 
Peculiarities in each were pointed out by which 
they may be recognized. 

By means of these definite points then, we 
can obtain accurate numerical measures of the 


deviations of the several well-defined parts of 


the spectrum, i. e, of rays of definite refrangi- 
bility. Their use, then, is to be employed on 
points for the application of precise measure- 
ment ; this was precisely the use which has been 
made of them by Fraunhofer. By a calculation 
well known to opticians, from these observed 
deviations the index of refraction is deduced, for 
each definite ray, and in the instance of each 
different substance of which the prism may be 
composed. Fraunhofer, with extreme accuracy, 
determined these deviations and indices for ten 
different media: viz. four kinds of flint glass, 
three of crown glass, water, oil of turpentine, and 
solution of potash. Thus we obtain the most 
essential elements for all physical inquiry, exact 
numerical data, and the series of numbers thus 
assigned showed no perceptible agreement with 
any arithmetical relation. Diagrams were exhi- 
bited illustrative of the different amount and 
character of the deviations for different media. 

To the same eminent observer we are also 
indebted for determining with the greatest accu- 
racy another set of numbers characterizing each 
of the same seven definite rays; viz. the values 
of those minute intervals (which, on the undu- 
latory theory, are the length of the waves), and 
which differ for the different rays. Their real 
existence is a fact found from the experiment 
of interferences, and totally independent of any- 
thing. The question then arose, can any rela- 
tion be traced between these and the former 
series of numbers ? 

Now a certain formula had been suggested to 
the author by Professor Airy (now Astronomer 
Royal) as arising from the abstract mathematical 
researches of M. Cauchy, on the theory of un- 
dulations. He accordingly proceeded to reduce 
this formula to actual calculation, and found a 
very close agreement between the numbers which 
result upon this theoretical principle with those 
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observed by Fraunhofer. Thus we obtain the 
great object, a mathematical law, connecting the 
two series of numbers. 

But this is not all: the formula is one de. 
duced from a peculiar view of the undulatory 
theory of light. That theory has hitherto been 
admitted to explain almost every fact in optics, 
except that of dispersion ; by M. Cauchy’s modi- 
fication of it, then, it is now shown to explain 
this also; and what has hitherto been the great- 
est objection against it is thus far removed. 

These remarks, however, apply only to the ten 
substances examined by Mr. Fraunhofer. Will 
the same method apply equally well to others? 
This is the inquiry in which the author has been 
for some time past intently engaged—his results 
are as yet but little developed ; but he men- 
tioned one striking instance, viz. of that very 
highly dispersive substance, oil of cassia, which 
he has examined after the method of Fraun- 
hofer, and has (at least approximately) deter- 
mined its refractive indices for the standard rays. 
He has also worked out (approximately) the 
necessary calculations, and found that in this 
strong case the same law applies with at least 
considerable accuracy. 

Professor Hamilton passed a high eulogium 
on the talents and industry of Professor Powell. 

Mr. Whewell was then called on to state the 
results of the late tidal observations. The 
general opinions and facts referred to by the 
Professor may be collected from the abstracts, 
heretofore printed in the Atheneum, of Papers 
read at the Royal Society. In conclusion how- 
ever he observed: ‘It was a curious circum- 
stance, that when the attention of the scientific 
world had been first turned to the tides, observa- 
tions had been simultaneously begun under the 
direction of the Royal Society of London, and 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences. These 
observations had been continued for some time, 
until, finding either the problem too difficult, or 
the perseverance too tiresome, the observers had 
almost all abandoned their undertaking, without 
furnishing sufficient data for arriving ata final and 
valuable result. There were two objects of in- 
quiry with regard to tides; first, the laws of their 
relation to time—and, secondly, to space. At- 
tempts had been made to ascertain the rate at 
which the tide travelled, but as yet they had been 
ineffectual. In June, 1834, observations had been 
ordered to be made by the coast-guard along the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland: returns had 
thus been procured from 500 different stations. 
The reduction of these had been only partially 
effected. In the paper which he held in his hand 
he had drawn up his conclusions from these ob- 
servations; they had done this much, that they 
had thrown great light on the circumstances 
attending the meeting of the two tides—the one 
which ran up the British Channel, the other 
(we believe) from the Northern Ocean. This 
was a subject of inquiry equally interesting to 
the man of science and the navigator. InJune 
1835, fresh orders were issued to continue these 
observations along the same extent of British 
coast, and application for assistance had been 
made through the ministers of foreign powers ; 
in every case they had been cordially met; and 
there was not a maritime state in Europe, not 
one north of the equator, that was not contri- 
buting its assistance to this great work: Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Spain, France, Holland, and 
the United States had all joined in it. He 
could not but express his gratitude for the 
labours of one foreigner, who was now present, 
he meant Professor Moll, of Utrecht, who had 
furnished them with many very valuable re- 
turns from the coast of Holland—returns pro- 
cured by much personal exertion. Monotonous, 
and calm, and tranquil as the life of a man of 
science might appear, his inquiries were some- 
times agreeably diversified by an incident of 
danger; the boat in which the Professor used 
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to make his observations had been on one occa- 
sion swamped by the tide which he was examin- 
ing; fortunately for the interests of science, 
the crew were saved. By the next meeting 
of the British Association he hoped that the 
inquiries commenced under these favourable 
auspices will have led to some valuable results. 
He begged the meeting to bear in mind the 
general law which he had stated of the progress 
of knowledge; from arts to phenomena—from 

henomena to laws—from laws to causation. 

t might, it was true, be said, that the cause of 
the tides was already known to be the attractive 
influence of the moon; but, then, this had been 
ascertained not by the observation of the tides; 
these influences had been discovered in inqui- 
ries of another character, and in the investiga- 
tion of phenomena, even in point of space, far 
remote from the tides on this world, and, so 
discovered, had been applied to the solution 
of the phenomena of tides. But he would go 
further and say, that no one would, even now, 
be hardy enough to hazard the assertion, if it 
rested on the unsupported evidence of the tides 
themselves. We knew, indeed, generally, that 
these influences caused the tides; but still we 
had not traced through all the details of mecha- 
nical causation the mode in which these influ- 
ences produce the various phenomena these 
tides presented. Laplace, the greatest mathe- 
matician of his age, had been unequal to the 
task of these complicated calculations. He could 
not avoid mentioning, in connexion with this 
subject, the paper read by Mr. Russell, in the 
Physical section. Mr. Russell had successfully 
investigated the laws regulating the propagation 
of waves, and had shown the relation between 
the velocity with which the wave travels along, 
and the depth of the water, no matter how long 
the canal, even were it as long as the Atlantic. 
Thus, could we ascertain the depth of the Atlantic, 
we should know the rate of the tide. But, might 
we not reverse the process, and ascertain the 
depth from the tide? Here there was another 
instance of the relation of all the sciences, and 
geology would be indebted for this important 
knowledge to mathematical and physical investi- 
gation ; nay, more, (continued the learned Pro- 
fessor,) when the British Association shall meet, 
200 years hence, perhaps in this very room—for 
meet at that period I am convinced it will, the in- 
dividual who shall then occupy the position which 
I do now, shall turn to the geologist, and, telling 
him the rate of the tide—a rate, perhaps, very dif- 
ferent from that at which it travels now—will cal- 
cnlate for him the depths of the ocean ; and thus 
the geologist shall know, with accuracy, the 
secrets of those depths where no plummet ever 
sounded, and no line was ever cast, explored by 
the power of this liquid lever, which the investi- 
gations of physical science had placed in his 
hand; and when they look back to our proceed- 
ings at this period, they will, I hope, in return- 
ing to next year’s meeting, be able to calculate 
the depths of the ocean back for two hundred 
years, and thus ascertain for that period the 
geological changes in the fathomless caverns of 
the great deep. 

On Friday Mr. Babbage brought forward a 
plan for ascertaining the age of peat mosses by 
the annular layers of the trees found in them. 
If, for instance, there be two wide rings separated 
by a narrow one, it would show that at some 
period two years of favourable growth had been 
divided by one unfavourable year ; and it is pos- 
sible that by observing similar rings in some 
very old trees still standing, we might be able to 
ascertain the period of their growth to have been 
the same as that of the timber found in bogs or 
mosses, 

Professor Sedgwick then ably reviewed the 
labours of the Geological section. 

During the week there were no interruptions 
to social harmony, either at the sections or the 








ordinaries; on the contrary, men of every shade 
of political and religious opinion met together, 
and allowed all subjects of controversy to slum- 
ber. The meetings in the College Hall, where 
all residing within the walls breakfasted and 
dined together, were especially delightful. The 
exertions of the Dean, Mr. M‘Clean, to provide 
accommodation for the visitors to the University, 
were above all praise. The Fellows strenuously 
seconded his efforts, and the week spent in Tri- 
nity College will be long and pleasantly remem- 
bered by many. In its corporate capacity the 

University conferred the honorary degree of 

Doctor of Laws on Mr. William Smith, Sir T. 

Brisbane, Mr. Baily, Professor Moll, and M. 

Agassiz. 

On Saturday, for the first time, “ the dawn 
was overcast.”” We do not, of course, desire to 
penetrate the secrets of the legislative body of 
the Association, but circumstances awakened 
a suspicion that some interruption had taken 
place in the harmony which had _ previously 
reigned among the members. The meeting at 
the Rotundo was delayed for more than an hour, 
waiting the appearance of the general commit- 
tee. At length Mr. Vernon Harcourt, as gene- 
ral secretary, addressed the meeting. After a 
few introductory words, in which he apologized 
for the delay which had occurred, he announced 
that the next meeting would be held at Bristol, 
it having been the first city to send a decided 
invitation. He then gave the following account 
of the recommendations of the Committee, in 
furtherance of the general objects of the Society. 

Maruematics anp Puysics.—The Committee, 
after recommending the renewal of many former 
grants, proposed that small grants be given for 
constructing tables of the exponents of refracted 
indices, and organized observations of tempera- 
ture :— 

5002. for « duplicate reduction of the Astrono- 
mical Observations made at L’Ecole Militaire 
of Paris. 

1007. for determining the constant of lunar no- 
tation. 

1007. for observations on the temperature of the 
tide. 

250/. for continuing tidal observations in Liver. 
pool and the Port of London. 

100/. for the advancement of meteorology. 

30/. for the continuation of Professor Wheat- 
stone’s experiments. 

30/. for reducing to practice Dr. Jerrard’s plan 
for solving equations of the fifth or higher de- 
grees. 

It was also recommended that the Associa- 
tion should petition the government to send an 
expedition to explore the Antarctic regions, and 
determine as accurately as possible the place of 
the south magnetic Pole. 

Cuemistry.—That 20/. should be given to 
Mr. Johnston for completing his tables of che- 
mical constants; and 30/. to Mr. Fairburn for 
experiments on the hot and cold blasts in iron- 
works, 

Grotocy.—That 105/. should be granted for 
prosecuting researches into British Fossil Ichthy- 
ology ; and that the former grants for determin- 
ing the amount of sediment in rivers, and the 
relative levels of land and sea, should be re- 
newed. 

Natura, History.—That the Zoology and 
Botany of Ireland should be carefully investi- 
gated. 

Mepicat Science.— That 450. should be 
granted for researches into the absorbents ; and 
50/. for examining the sounds of the heart. 

Sratistics.—That E. Halsewell, Esq. be re- 
quested to prepare a tabular return of the in- 
quests held during the last seven years in as 
many counties as possible ; and further, to pre- 
pare a statistical report of Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum. That the heads of inquiry into educa- 
tion issued by the Manchester Statistical Soci- 





ety, should be recommended to those who design 
to make similar inquiries. 

Generat Recommenpations.—That the re. 
ports of the Secretaries of Sections be officially 
supplied to the Philosophical Magazine of London 
and the Edinburgh Journal of Science, on condi. 
tion of copies being supplied to the subscribers ! 
That an effort be made to establish a law of 
universal copyright. 

Mr. Taylor, the treasurer, then made a report 
of the state of the funds of the Society :—On the 
30th of July last there was in the hands of the 
treasurer 509/.; in the funds 2361/.; and unsold 
copies of works about 5607. In Dublin, the 
treasurer had received, from 1228 subscribers, 
1750/., together with an additional sum of 947, 
for books sold, making the total income 5214/, 
The expenses and sums due by the Association 
were probably 1000/., leaving a clear property of 
4214. The receipts of the preceding year in 
Edinburgh were 1626/., while in Dublin they 
amounted to 17502. It was also very gratifying 
to be able to state that grants for the advance. 
ment of science, of 1700/., had been placed this 
year at the disposal of the committee. 

The usual votes of thanks were then moved 
in speeches highly and deservedly complimen- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, the Provost and 
Fellows of Trinity College, and the citizens of 
Dublin. Professor Powell dwelt with great deli- 
cacy on the pleasure he derived from finding the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and several of 
the priesthood taking so active a share in the 
advancement of science. ‘This was dangerous 
ground, but he trod it lightly and well. 

It is with regret that we are forced to con. 
tinue. We have already mentioned the article 
in the Edinburgh Review; the most offensive 
part of which appears to have been a denial 
of Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s claim to the title of 
founder of the Association. A more amiable or 
intelligent gentleman than Mr. Harcourt does 
not exist; if not the founder of the Society, he 
has been at least its conservator, and we verily 
believe that its future existence mainly depends 
on his continuance in the office of general secre. 
tary. With respect to the rivalry for the title 
of founder between Mr. Harcourt and Sir D. 
Brewster, it may be well said, “pugna est de 
paupere regno,” for the idea was manifestly bor- 
rowed from the scientific re-unions in Germany. 
However, the writer in the Edinburgh Review 
accused Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, of “adula- 
tion,” for giving the title of founder to Mr. 
Harcourt. In the course of the speeches, many 
neither very courteous nor very sensible allusions 
were made to reviewers generally. It is not our 
purpose to defend the craft; at this time of 
day such charges require no refutation; but ia 
moving the thanks of the Association to Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Robinson attacked the 
Edinburgh Reviewer in a style and temper 
which proved that he at least is not qualified fora 
critic—one specimen will perhaps suffice. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Harcourt he said, “ In his presence I 
will not say what he és, but I will say what he is 
not ; he is not aman who made use of the Asso- 
ciation as a means of obtaining title and fortune, 
he is not a man who, having reason to complain 
of our proceedings, instead of making his charges 
in the face of day, would wield the concealed 
dagger of a lurking assassin.” Now we have 
the article in the Edinburgh Review, and could 
not find in it one word that could be construed 
into an attack on Mr. Harcourt, and no worse 
allusion to Dr. Robinson than an opinion ex- 
pressed that his oratorical displays are to 
deprecated ; in which we, and we think all the 
members of the Association, will heartily coim- 
cide. 4 

On the same day a farewell dinner was given 
at the University, by the Provost and Fellows, 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and 
three hundred members of the Association. The 
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company assembled in the Library ; and it hav- 
ing been previously intimated to Prof. Hamilton 
that his Excellency desired to confer on him the 
honour of knighthood, Lord Mulgrave, soon after 
his arrival, addressed him as follows :— 

“ Professor Hamilton,—This is an exercise of 
one of those prerogatives of royalty, of which I 
am here the representative, most grateful to 
myself—most in unison, I feel assured, with the 
wishes of that gracious sovereign, on whose be- 
half I act—most in accordance, I am equally 
persuaded, with the unanimous opinions of that 
enlightened people, for whose benefit all power 
js intrusted. This act does not so much confer 
distinction, as place the royal, and therefore na- 
tional, stamp upon that distinction, which has 
already been acquired by personal qualifications 
and individual exertions. On all these grounds, 
it is with the highest pleasure I now announce 
to you my present intention, more particularly 
in connexion with this occasion, where you fill 
a high official situation in that Association, as 
members of which we are here now congregated, 
—those foreigners by birth, strangers to each 
other in social ties, who are nevertheless drawn 
together by the irresistible attraction of mutual 
enlightenment,—it is from this brotherhood of 
knowledge, that, as Ireland’s Viceroy, I step for- 
ward to claim you as her own, and to appro- 
priate to the land of your birth your distin- 
guished reputation ; and this I do, Sir, because, 
apart from every other consideration, I recognize 
in the expatision of intellect and the develope- 
ment of science, the surest sources of the eternal 
triumph of truth.” 

The Professor then knelt down; Lord Mul- 
grave took the sword, and placing it upon the 
Professor’s shoulder, said, I, Ireland’s Viceroy, 
bid you rise, Sir William John Hamilton. 

At seven o’clock the company sat down to a 
splendid dinner. The toasting and speeches on 
the occasion were much after the established 
fashion, and to report them fully would occupy 
more space than the readers of a literary journal 


would willingly have so occupied. 
In the evening, a last meeting took place in 


the Rotundo. Dr. Barr ve a narrative of 
his Ascent of Mont Blanc last year, the parti- 
culars of which appeared heretofore in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal. Mr. Babbage then 
made some remarks on a Whirlpool in the 
Island of Cephalonia, for the information relating 
to which he was indebted to Lord Nugent, then 
governor of the Ionian Islands. 

Meetings of the Sections—continued. 
MATHEMATICS AND GENERAL PHYSICS, 
Tuesday.—Dr. Robinson, the President, read 

a letter from Col. Colby, accompanying a copy 
of the Ordnance Survey of a parish (we believe in 
Londonderry), as a specimen of the grand na- 
tional work now in progress. 

Mr. Whewell resumed the portion of his very 
valuable report which had not been on Monday 
laid before the Section. The subject of the part 
now resumed was Heat. He reduced his sub- 
ject to four heads—1. The experimental evidence 
of the principles of the doctrine of heat. 2. An 
examination of certain difficulties which affect 
the fundamental equations. 3. The mathema- 
tical principles upon which their equations have 
been discussed ; and 4. The application of these 
mathematical results to several subjects of prac- 
tice and speculation. Under the first head, he 
began with Newton as the earliest experimental 
investigator, and gave the history of the law de- 
termined by him—viz. that when the tempera- 
ture of a body exceeds that of the surrounding 
medium, if the times of cooling be taken in 
arithmetical progression, the reductions of tempe- 
tature proceed by a geometrical series. It was 
soon found that this law was not exact, as it fail- 
ed to give exact results when the temperature 
was very high, the rate of cooling being then 
faster than the law would indicate. It was also 











soon discovered that cold radiated as well as heat. 
The Professor then entered into a most inter- 
esting examination of the labours of Dulong and 
Petit; of Fourier, Poisson, and Cochet. He 
eulogized justly the sagacity with which Laplace 
and Biot first saw the difficulty, that the cooling 
of bodies depended in part upon this conducting 
power, while the heat was traversing the inter- 
nal parts, as upon the radiating power, while 
thrown from the surface. This difficulty was 
solved by Fourier, who found that the quantity 
of heat thus conducted from particle to particle 
within the body, varied as the difference of 
temperature of the two directly and inversely 
as the distance at which they lay from each 
other. He also showed that the radiating in- 
tensity at the surface of a body varied as the 
sine of the angle in which that ray came to the 
surface. Professor Whewell then discussed the 
second head, but any attempt to give a clear 
view of the formule required for the mathema- 
tical discussion of the question, would be impos- 
sible within the limits to which we must confine 
ourselves; and we the less regret this, as the 
report will be printed at length in the next 
volume of the reports of the British Association. 
Under the third general head, he entered upon 
an interesting comparison of the observed and 
calculated results, and showed the harmony that 
prevailed between them. But the fourth general 
head was that portion of the report which came 
most within the range of the understanding of 
ordinary persons — “the application of these 
speculations to practically interesting cases.” 
Amongst the numerous interesting topics dis- 
cussed, the following are the most easily ren- 
dered intelligible. The sun, from day to day, is 
pouring upon the earth a quantity of heat: this, 
as it descends, by the conducting powers of the 
parts of the earth, follows certain laws of in- 
crease and decrease ; and the entire quantity of 
each year descends to a certain depth, where it 
is succeeded by the quantity thrown upon the 
earth in the preceding year, which had not yet 
been dissipated ; below that lies the stratum oc- 
cupied by the solar heat of the preceding year, 
and so on, until at length, at a certain depth, this 
solar heat ceases to be perceptible. He showed 
that the mean annual quantity of this solar heat 
was such as would melt fourteen metres of ice 
encircling the entire surface of the earth. He 
next considered the central heat of the earth, 
and the experiments and observations by which 
its existence was placed beyond doubt, and the 
law of its distribution, as it ascended to the sur- 
face, traced ; and he stated that the issue from 
the surface at each part was so much in a cen- 
tury as would be capable of melting three metres 
of ice heaped upon that surface. He then dis- 
cussed the subject of cosmical heat—showed the 
probability that the regions of space were not of 
a uniform temperature ; and hence he concluded 
that all the bodies of the solar system had a ten- 
dency to acquire the temperature of that part of 
space in which they are placed: and that the 
heat of the planetary spaces was only about 50° 
below the freezing point. The delivery of this 
report was listened to with deep attention and 
interest, and its conclusion greeted with much 
applause—the above is a very feeble sketch of 
its most prominent features. 


Dr. Allman, Professor of Botany, next read a 
very interesting paper on a mathematical in- 
quiry into the forms of the cells of plants. His 
views were illustrated by specimens of plants as 
well as by models of the g trical solids: to 
us, one of the most interesting portions of this 
ingenious communication was that part in which 
he developed the mutual relations of the five 
solid forms, which, taken two and two, he deno- 
minated reciprocal solids, or such, as by slicing 
off the angles of one, would lead you to the 
bounding planes of the other. Thus, the tetra- 
hedron is reciprocal to the tetrahedron alone, for 








the angles being equally sliced off, you will, by 
the slicing planes, be led to another body, con- 
tained by the three slicing or truncating trian- 
gular planes—the angles of the reciprocal cor- 
responding to the sides of that to which it is re- 
ciprocal. The cube and the octohedron he also 
showed to be reciprocal; and, lastly, the dode- 
cahedron, and icosahedron. This was the only 
part of the paper which came properly under 
the consideration of the Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Section. The other very curious and inter- 
esting observations on the effect of compression 
in determining the forms of the cells of plants, 
were considered as rather coming within the 
province of the botanist and physiologist than of 
the mathematician ; and, as much business yet 
remained for the day, Dr. Allman, at the request 
of the President, contented himself with stating 
some general views in conclusion. 

Mr. Snow Harris was then called on by the 
President, and gave an interesting account of 
his views of electrical action and distribution. 
He first described some entirely new apparatus 
by which the most exact quantitative measures 
of the charges given to electrified bodies, as well 
as the attractive forces exercised by them on 
each other, reduced to indications or measures 
by weight. His unit measure of quantity of 
electricity, thrown into a Leyden jar, struck 
us as peculiarly interesting. A very small jar 
is insulated, and its internal coating brought into 
connexion with the prime conductor of an elec- 
trical machine: from the wire thus connecting 
the inside coating, another wire stands at right 
angles, being carried by a small collar, which 
enables us to set it higher up or lower down: a 
small knob of brass, on the end of this wire, can 
thus be brought nearer or farther from another 
small knob at the end of another wire, connected 
with the outside coating of the small jar. This 
outside coating is then connected by a wire with 
the inside of a very large jar, into which it is in- 
tended to pour, as it were, a certain charge of 
electricity. The electrical machine being then 
put into motion, every time that the charge in 
the small jar reaches a certain intensity, a spark 
passes between the knobs, and the large jar re- 
ceives a certain very small part of its charge; a 
second spark passing, adds as much more; a 
third as much more, and soon: hence, by count- 
ing the number of sparks, you can be certain of 
having exactly the same quantities in the jar 
when various experiments are tried ; or you can 
throw in quantities in any desired proportion. 
A neatly fitted up balance on the other side of 
the instrument, with pieces of gilded wood of 
various shapes and sizes replacing one of its 
scale pans, becomes the means of reducing to the 
indications of weight the several attractive forces 
excited by given measures of electrical charges. 
He performed a number of curious and interest- 
ing experiments with this instrument before the 
Section, by which he clearly proved certain laws 
of direct and reflex actions of electrified bodies, 
which, he conceived, were at variance with cer- 
tain results of Coulomb and of the mathematical 
theories of electrical action, Mr. Harris also 
described another delicate instrument, in which 
an index, mounted on friction wheels, was caused 
to traverse a graduated arc, by a pulley on its 
axis, one end of the silk thread round which 
carried the electrified body ; at the other end a 
small counterpoising cylinder of varnished wood, 
which dipped into a vessel of water, acted as a 
means of estimating the force of attraction, by 
the alteration of the buoyant force of the fluid 
exerted upon it, as it) became more or less im- 
mersed. 


Professor Whewell highly eulogized the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the apparatus, and the in- 
genuity displayed in its use; he could not, 
however, help objecting to drawing conclusions 
adverse to the mathematical theory, from ex~- 
periments which, however simple they might 
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a) r, were yet very complex; in fact, the 
ae chiefly resulting from the want of 
simplicity in the form of the surface of the at- 
tracting bodies. He instanced, in the case of a 
number of particles arranged over an electrified 
plane, placed near a similar plane, any one of 
these particles would be drawn by each of the 
particles in the other plane, with a very different 
force, according to their relative situations ; so 
that a differential equation must be first obtained 
by the law of the inverse squares of the distances, 
before the integral, which gives the law of the 
entire action, and which depends for its value 
essentially upon the form and dimensions of both 
surfaces, can be obtained. 

Professor Stevelly stated that, in his opinion, 
Professor Whewell and Mr. Harris were nearer 
to an agreement than they seemed to think ; for 
if he had been able, in his mind, rightly to follow 
out the integration alluded to by Prof. Whewell, 
the integral would consist of two parts; one of 
which would be proportional to the inverse 
square of the distance, and the other to the square 
of the quantity of the electrical charge ; and 
these seemed to be the parts of the entire action, 
as established by the experiments of Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris denied that, in the action of one 
electrified surface on another, each point of one 
was acted upon by every point inthe other. He 
maintained, that the nearest particles alone in- 
fluenced each other’s, and that all the actions 
took place in parallel lines; so that if two equal 
circles were suspended near one another, and 
exercised an electrical attraction, one of them 
only being electrified, you would not at all in- 
crease or diminish the amount of the attraction, 
by enlarging the non-electrified circle to any 
extent whatever. 

The President then called on Dr. Reid, of 
Edinburgh, who read a very interesting paper 
upon Sound, particularly in relation to the pre- 
cautions necessary to be attended to in the con- 
structing of public buildings, in which lectures, 
sermons, or other discourses, were intended to 
be delivered. He drew the attention of the 
section to two distinct cases: first, where, as in 
a church, the speaker is, for the most part, placed 
in one fixed place; second, where, as in the 
Houses of Lords and of Commons, the speakers 
require to be heard from many various quarters. 
The author then gave some remarkable instances 
of the great distance at which sounds had been 
heard ; one of the most curious of which instances 
was, that when the fleet, engaged, we believe, in 
the blockade of Copenhagen, were in a very ex- 
tended line, ships at the one end distinctly heard, 
and recorded in their logs, a loud cannonade, 
which they heard on a particular day; and it 
was found afterwards, by a comparison of the 
logs of the ships, that this very cannonade pro- 
ceeded from the proving of large pieces of ord- 
nance, which had been conducted for the greater 
part of a day at a dockyard in the neighbour. 
hood of one end of the fleet, from which the 
other end, at which the reports were heard, was 
distant some hundreds of miles, (if we heard cor- 
rectly). He then showed how the reverberating 
of sound, from the ceiling, walls, and floor of a 
room, by being continued too long, and interfering 
with each other, would have the effect of pro- 
ducing a confusing noise, and thus interfering 
with the hearing of the succeeding parts of the 
discourse. From all the premises which he had 
previously laid down, he concluded, “ that low 
roofs to buildings, and consisting of many planes 
set at various angles, rough and interrupted walls, 
anda floor either possessing very little resilience, 
such as earthen floors do, or, if boarded, then 
much broken and interrupted by irregular seat- 
ing, produced a building best suited to the hear- 

ing of a speaker in many directions.” He ex- 
hibited a plan of his own chemical laboratory in 
Edinburgh, in which these particulars were all 
exemplified; and he declared that a speaker 





expressing himself in a tone very little above a 
whisper, could be heard in the most remote parts 
of that room.—This communication was received 
with much applause, and many members of the 
section showed the interest excited by the sub- 
ject, by putting numerous questions to Dr. Reid, 
connected with the principles of acoustics. Pro- 
fessor Stevelly gave a remarkable instance of 
the multiplication of reverberations, which could 
be observed, by clapping the hands at several 
places successively under the long piazza of the 
Library of Trinity College: also a peculiar 
whistling musical note, which was heard when a 
whip was cracked or the hands clapped at a 
small distance from iron railings, such as those 
about our squares, arising from the succession of 
echoes from the equidistant rails. 

Mr. Russell was then called on, and detailed to 
the Section, the origin and progress of the series 
of experiments on the resistance experienced at 
various velocities, by bodies moving through 
fluids at various rates. These experiments he 
was enabled to carry on upon a magnificent scale, 
by the liberal conduct of the canal companies of 
Scotland. The law of resistance most depended 
upon since the time of Newton was, that the re- 
sistance increased as the square of the velocity, 
and that this law did not cease until the velocity 
became very great. In this, however, the essen- 
tial diversity of the circumstances of totally im- 
mersed, and of partially floating bodies, had been 
overlooked; the result which he experienced 
was, that the motion of a canal boat was more 
and more retarded up to a certain velocity ; that 
at this velocity the resistance became a maximum 3; 
and that, beyond this, the velocity being increas- 
ed, the resistance actually diminished, and conse- 
quently the force of traction required to keep 
up that velocity, was less than the force of trac- 
tion required to keep up a less ; by which it hap- 
pened that there was a velocity below which it 
would be less profitable for a ship or boat to be 
propelled, than any velocity above it,—a 
circumstance, as he justly observed, of no little 
importance to our canal companies. The facts 
above stated were recorded long since in the 
Atheneum, (No. 250) ; but Mr. Russell now pro- 
ceeded to explain the cause. This extraordinary 
effect he attributed to the wave excited in the 
canal, by the motion of the boat, for this wave 
once excited, can be shown, both by theory and 
actual experiment, to have a velocity quite inde- 
pendent of that of the boat, being in fact de- 
pendent alone upon the depth of the canal ; 
and being the velocity that a stone, or other 
heavy body, would acquire in falling down half 
the depth of the canal ; thus, if the canal were 
twelve feet deep, the wave upon it would have 
constantly the very same velocity that a stone, 
if let fall from a height of six feet above the 
floor of a room, would strike the floor with. 
The velocity of this wave he in fact found to be 
the speed, beyond which the boat became less 
retarded; and the fact he accounted for, by sup- 
posing that the boat, at slower velocities, had as 
it were the hill arising from this wave constantly 
before it, but as soon as it reached this velocity 
it went forward, supported on the top of this 
wave along with it, while the fore part of the 
vessel was almost elevated out of the water. The 
conclusion of this communication was greeted 
with applause. 

A gentleman belonging to the section, whose 

name we could not learn, entered upon an exa- 
mination of the experiments and conclusions of 
Mr. Russell, and seemed unwilling to admit the 
explanation of the fact, offered by Mr. Russell, 
but he bestowed upon him much praise, for his 
perseveriiig labour and diligent research. 
[Our correspondent states, that some of the obser- 
vations referred to at the subsequent meetings of 
this section are now being verified in the laboratory 
of Trinity College, and therefore he has thought it 
better to defer the remainder of his Report. ] 
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The great press of business in this section 
rendered it necessary to institute a sub-section for 
the Useful Arts, and the increasing interest felt 
in the subject of Civil Engineering, induced the 
Association to establish it asa permanent SeC= 
tion of their body. We therefore proceed to re. 
port the proceedings. 

— en APPLIED TO THE ARTs, 
r. James Rennie was appointed Pres} 
and Dr. Lardner Vice ulihons The at 
meeting was held on Thursday, in the Law 

School, under the Library. 

; Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson reported to the Seo. 
tion, the result of certain experiments on im- 
pact, made in continuation of that valuable Series 
of experiments, which he had communicated to 
the Association at the three previous meet. 
ings. They were to the following effect: 1, That 
cast iron beams being impinged upon by certain 
heavy masses, or balls of different kinds of me 
but of equal weights, were deflected through the 
same distances, whatever were the nature of 
the metals. 2, That the impinging masses re- 
bounded after the stroke through the same dis. 
tance, under similar conditions. 3. That the ef. 
fect of the masses of different metals impinging 
upon an iron beam, is entirely independent of 
their elasticity, and is the same, as theory would 
give if these impinging masses were inelastic, 

Mr. Hodgkinson gave also the result of some 
very curiousexperiments, on the fracturesof wires 
in different states of tension ; from which it re- 
sulted, that the wire best resisted fracture and im. 
pact when it was under the tension of a weight, 
which, being added to that upon it, equalled one- 
third of the weight necessary to break it. 

Mr. Pritchard exhibited an achromatic micro- 
scope, made by him on the principles published 
in his works, in which the angular aperture of 
the Object Glasses exceedsany that have yet been 
produced. He briefly stated the advantages 
derived from it in the examination of the struc. 
ture of bodies, especially the materials of textile 
fabrics—as flax, cotton, silk, &c. Mr. Ettrick 
read an account of a Mariner’s Compass, which 
by two adjustments, caused the cardinal points 
on the card to coincide with the corresponding 
points of the horizon, whereby the mariner is 
saved the trouble of allowing for the variation 
in steering, and the necessity of purchasing ex- 
pensive variation plates. It was effected by 
securing the needle upon the card by moveable 
clamps, and adjusting such needle for the mag- 
netic variation of Greenwich, with a contrivance 
for changing it in places having a different local 
variation. 

Mr. Russell read a paper on the solids of least 
resistance, with reference to the construction of 
steam vessels, and detailed several experiments 
to prove, that the object would be best attained 
by giving a parabolic form to the prow. Some 
doubts were expressed, as to the scientific princi- 
ples by which this theory was supported, by 
Professor Moseley, and Dr. Lardner. 

Mr. Taylor, the treasurer of the British Asso- 
ciation, made a communication respecting the 
monthly reports of the duty of steam-engines, 
employed in draining the mines of Cornwall. He 
observed, that he had found at this and other 
meetings of the Association, considerable inter- 
est to be expressed, with regard to this mode of 
recording the actual effect, produced by the con- 
sumption of a given quantity of fuel, and recom- 
mended the subject to the notice of engineers in 
general. These reports gave the means of com- 
paring one engine with another in the district ; 
they also afforded an historical view of the pro- 
gress of improvement in this important machine ; 
and they had, as Mr. Taylor believed, contributed 
largely to that improvement, by the emulation 
and attention excited by them, in the persons 
who had the charge of constructing and managing 
the engines. Mr. Taylor stated, that the work 
done in the best engines now employed in Corn- 
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So 
wall, by the consumption of one bushel of coals, 
required ten or twelve years ago the consumption 
of two bushels ; that during the period of Bolton 
and Watt's patent, four bushels were consumed 
to do the same work ; and that in the earlier stages 
of the employment of steam-power, the quantity 
of coal used was 16 bushels. He said, that the 
steam-engines now at work for draining the 
mines in Cornwall, were equal in power to at 
Jeast 44,000 horses. He testified to the accuracy 
of the duty reports, declaring that he had com- 
them with the account books kept at the 
different establishments, and found that the re- 
sults of both coincided. 


Dr. Lardner then addressed the section on the 
subject of rail-roads. 


Friday.—Mr. Ettrick read an account of cer- 
tain improvements in steam-engines, for render- 
ing available the steam of high pressure boilers, 
which is below the pressure of the atmosphere, 
by permitting the high pressure steam to pass 
of into the atmosphere, and the steam of low 
pressure to pass off into a condenser by a secon- 
dary slide. He also gave a report of certain 
improvements in securing the seams of boilers, 
by longitudinal, instead of the present circular 
clenches. He also described a machine for drill- 
ing boiler plates, as rapidly as they can be 
punched by the punching machine. He also 
gave an account of certain improvements in the 
astronomical clock, which could not well be ex- 
plained without the aid of diagrams. 


Mr. Cheverton read a paper on mechanical 
sculpture, or the production of busts and other 
works of art by machinery, and illustrated the 
subject by specimens of busts, and a statue in 
ivory, Which were laid on the table. They were 
beautifully executed, and excited universal ad- 
miration. The machine, like many others, pro- 
duces its results through the medium of a model, 
to govern its movements, but it has this pecu- 
liarity, that the copy which it makes of the origi- 
nal may be of a size reduced in any proportion ; 
and that it is enabled to effect this result, not 
merely on surfaces such as bas-reliefs, but in the 
round figure, such as busts and statues. 

Mr. Grubb made some observations on an 
improved method for mounting an equatorial 
instrument adopted by E. J. Cooper, M.P., in 
his private observatory. Mr. Cooper bore tes- 
timony to the excellence of the instrument, and 
to Mr. Grubb’s talents and zeal in scientific im- 
provements. 

Lieut. Denham, R.N. made some observations 
on the Vibratory effects of Rail-roads; and a 
long discussion ensued between Dr. Lardner and 
Mr. Vignolles on the disadvantages arising from 
acclivities in rail-reads. The arguments on both 
sides were very strong, and the opinions of the 
section greatly divided ; but the majority seemed 
toagree with Mr. Vignolles, that slight acclivities 
are not so injurious as has been commonly sup- 
posed. It is probable that the controversy will 
be renewed in another form. 

Professor Stevelly described a Self-Registering 
Barometer, which, on account of its importance 
in meteorological observations, we are induced 
to explain at more length than has been allotted 
to some other instruments produced at the 
section. 

During the oscillations of the common baro- 
meter, when it falls, a certain quantity of mer- 
cury is added to that already in the cistern, 
which, of course, increases its weight; on the 
contrary, when the barometer rises, mercury goes 
from the cistern into the tube, and the cistern is 
by so much lighter than before. If, then, the 
tube of a barometer be firmly fixed in its place, 
but the cistern be by any means so suspended 
as to move downwards by arithmetical distances 
for equal additions to its weight, and to rise 
similarly for similar diminutions of its weight, it 


is clear, that a scale being fixed beside it, an 








index, carried by the cistern as it falls and rises, 
may be made to mark on the scale a variety of 
positions corresponding to the falling and rising 
of the barometer. But the range of this scale, 
as shall be proved, may be made to bear any 
desired proportion to the three-inch scale of the 
common barometer. Supposing, for an instant, 
what has been just stated to be accomplished, it 
is obvious that a pencil may be so attached to 
the cistern as to rise and fall with it; and thus 
mark ona properly ruled sheet of paper, carried 
by aclock across the instrument, the indications 
of the barometer at the successive hours of the 
day. Thus, the curve representing the actual 
diurnal oscillation of the barometer can be placed 
before the eye, and registered on separate sheets 
of paper. Also the mean curve can be had by 
causing the pencil, day after day, to traverse, 
for a long period, the same sheet of paper, since 
the pencil marks will become blackest and 
heaviest on the parts corresponding to the mean 
curve. Thus ali the necessity of the labour of 
actual observation, registry, &c. will be avoided, 
and much of the toil of reduction. 

The method of suspending the cistern pre- 
ferred is by a mercurial hydrometer ; the cistern, 
for the sake of stability, being either a long cylin- 
der, suspended from the stem of the hydrometer 
underneath the instrument, as in Rouchette’s 
modification of Nicholson’s hydrometer, or a 
hollow bucket encompassing the vessel in which 
the hydrometer floats. 

If the stem of the hydrometer was made of a 
cross section, equal to the internal bore of the 
barometer, Professor Stevelly showed that the 
sensibility of the instrument would be too great 
for practice ; the scale being, in that case, length- 
ened out indefinitely, as the hydrometer would 
never sink to a position of equilibrium if the 
barometer fell, and vice versd. But if the cross 
section of the stem of the hydrometer be twice 
the cross section of the tube, he showed that a 
rising and falling of the mercury in the tube of 
this barometer would take place, exactly double 
the range of the common barometer ; and there- 
fore the rise and fall of the cistern would he 
equal to the rise and fall of the common baro- 
meter. Between these limits any desired scale- 
however long, may be obtained, by proportion, 
ing the stem of the hydrometer to the internal 
bore of the tube. Also a scale less than that of 
the common barometer, if it were desirable, could 
be had by increasing the cross section of the 
stem of the hydrometer. A water hydrometer 
could also be constructed for the instrument, 
where it was necessary to save first cost. The 
vessels should be cylindrical; the tube and all 
other parts should be iron. 


Professor Stevelly also showed, that an ex- 
tremely cheap, sensible, and easily-constructed 
instrument, for weighing hydrometrically, could 
be obtained, by using, as a stem, a steel wire 
with a gold dot or two on some part of it; an 
index, or a microscope, with cross wire being 
attached to the side of the vessel, in which 
the hydrometer floats, capable of being moved 
steadily up and down until it bisects the gold 
dot, instead of taking the common method of 
indications from the surface of the fluid. The 
weight is obtained by placing the substance in 
the scale of the hydrometer, bringing the index 
or wire of the microscope to mark the position 
of the dot, removing the substance, and putting 
in known weights until the dot is again brought 
to the same position.* As the adjustment takes 
place at the instant of using, the instrument be- 
comes almost incapable of being injured by 
external violence. The common hydrometer, 
as every one knows, is destroyed by a very slight 
external injury. 





* The principle is the same as that of Biot’s plan of 
weighing accurately, even with an imperfect balance ; 
but the hydrometrical application of it is new, and ex- 
tremely ingenious, 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
Wednesday.—Mr. Mallet gave an account of 
some curious changes in the shape of the flame 
of coal gas, arising from the relative stiuations 
of the gas tube and burner; on this subject 
some conversation ensued, in which Dr. Dalton 
mentioned, that when equal volumes of coal gas 
are burned, one volume being first mixed with 
half its volume of atmospheric air, that though 
the mixed gas gives little or no light, yet the 
quantity of heat given out by it, is equal to that 
afforded by the unmixed gas. 

Mr. Connell described the chemical constitu- 
tion of fossil scales, and proposed by means of 
analysis, to discriminate the class of animals to 
which they belonged ; the scales of fish he found 
afforded much phosphate of lime, while those of 
reptiles afforded a very small quantity. Mr. 
Kane described some compounds of tin and 
iodine ; we believe these were before described 
by him in some of the periodicals, and have also 
been fully examined by the French chemists. 

Mr. Snow Harris exhibited a newly-invented 
electroscope of extremely sensible and accurate 
construction, and demonstrated to the Section 
the fact, denied by Pouillet, that electricity is 
developed by the evaporation of pure water. 
Owing to the difficulty of showing the experi- 
ment distinctly in a crowded room, he performed 
it the following day in the laboratory attached 
to the place of meeting, in the presence of Mr. 
Whewell, Professor Moll, the Vice-Presidents, 
and several other persons. 

Dr. Newbigging communicated some observa- 
tions relative to the effect of green colour trans- 
mitted through blood. 

Thursday.—A communication was made by 
Mr. Hartop relative to the use of hot air in iron 
blast furnaces in Yorkshire, in which he stated 
that this mode of supplying the smelting fur- 
naces possessed but few advantages, and also 
deteriorated the iron, which had consequently 
fallen much in value. This gave rise to a con- 
versation, in which several gentlemen stated that 
the price had not been so diminished in other 
parts of the country. 

Dr. Apjohn read a paper on a mode of obtain- 
ing the specific heats of different gases. 

The next communication was from Dr. Dal- 
ton, relative to the atomic theory, and the 
mode of notation most worthy of adoption by 
chemists. He distributed among the Section 
several lithographed copies of a series of symbols 
adopted by him to represent the most impor- 
tant chemical compounds. A very animated 
discussion arose from this communication, in 
which Mr. Whewell and Mr. Babbage joined, 
relative to the use of a notation; and from the 
whole of the proceedings on this subject, it ap- 
pears, that an adherence as far as possible to al- 
gebraical formule, in preference to the Berze- 
lian notation, seems most likely to receive the 
sanction of British chemists. 

Professor Powell made a communication re- 
specting specimens of some crystallized salts for 
optical purposes. 

Mr. Mallet showed specimens of a pulp fit for 
the manufacture of paper, obtained from turf, 
and explained the mode of preparing and 
bleaching it. 

Friday.—Mr. Davy detailed at length some 
experiments he had made at the request of the 
Royal Dublin Society, for the purpose of esti- 
mating the comparative values of Virginian and 
Irish tobacco, from the relative quantities of ni- 
cotine contained in each. 

Mr. Scanlan made a communication relative 
to a paper brought forward by him on a former 
day, on a new product of the destructive distil- 
lation of wood, in which he showed that this new 
substance is totally distinct from any of the pro- 
ducts of such distillation, and detailed several 
experiments made by him on its different pro- 
perties, by which he proved that it has not been 
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as yet described by any of the investigators of 
this subject. He also mentioned another sub- 
stance obtained by the same processes, which, 
also, seemed to have been not yet described. 

A communication was made by Mr. Moore on 
the corrosion of lead-pipes, from the action of 
organic substances. 

Dr. Barker detailed a new mode of precipi- 
tating the peroxide of iron from its solutions, by 
means of the acetate of potash, and showed its 
application for the purpose of obtaining a pure 
salt of manganese. He also made mention of his 
having observed that bitartrate of potash is pre- 
cipitated on the sides of a glass vessel, in the 
same manner as Dr. Wollaston observed of the 
ammoniacal phosphate of magnesia, and gave an 
explanation of the phenomenon, and mentioned 
his having observed that the nitrate of lead is 
precipitated from its solution in water by strong 
nitric acid in the same manner as the nitrate of 
baryta has been observed to do. 

Dr. Geoghegan showed a mode of detecting 
free muriatic acid in prussic acid. 

Professor Johnston made a communication on 
the subject of the compounds of gold and iodine, 
and described the constitution and appearance 
of these salts. 

Dr. W. Barker mentioned an observation he 
had made of the appearance of dark spots on a 
platina wire ignited by voltaic electricity. 

GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Tuesday.— Archdeacon Verschoyle read a 
paper on the dykes of the county-of Mayo. He 
showed that there were, in the west of Ireland, 
a great many trap dykes, seven of which, fully 
described by him, ran parallel to one another 
through the counties of Mayo and Sligo, for the 
distance of forty, fifty, and even sixty miles, the 
direction being distinctly traceable for those 
great lengths, and the thickness being often so 
great as forty feet. 

Professor Phillips next brought forward a 
memoir on fossil astacide, a family of the 
class crustacea; a paper which formed part 
of his report on British organic remains. He 
distinguishes the family into marine and fresh 
water, according to the form of the tail, and 
states, that while the range of some species is 
extensive, others are very limited in their dis- 
tribution ; he has identified in all fourteen Bri- 
tish species. He considers organic remains of 
very great importance in identifying large groups 
of strata, but as a very uncertain criterion when 
the strata are of small extent. He stated his 
opinion, that the evidence for a change of climate 
deduced from the animal remains contained in 
rocks, as a great deal less sweeping than is com- 
monly supposed. The paper elicited a good deal 
of discussion, in which Mr. Greenough, Mr. Mur- 
chison, and Professor Sedgwick took a part. 

Wednesday.—A paper was read by Lieut. Sto- 
therd, on a granite district in the county of Ca- 
van. The tract is about seven miles square, and 
is encircled by hills composed of primary slate, 
passing into grey-wacke. The rock is the same 
as the Morne granite, and may be regarded as 
an outburst of that formation on the prolonga- 
tion of the Morne chain. 

Mr. Griffith continued his account of the geo- 
logical map of Ireland, confining himself on this 
occasion to the crystalline unstratified rocks, or 
those commonly regarded as of igneous origin. 
He described the granite tracts of Wicklow, 
Down, Donegal, and Mayo. The Wicklow 
granite differs from that of Morne, in containing 
no hornblende, and in being succeeded by mica 
slate, while the Morne granite is followed by 
clay slate and grey-wacke. While these chains 
have a S., and S. W. direction, the Donegal gra- 
nite crosses the county from E. to W. Three 
great tracts of trap rock were then described ; 
one in Donegal, where this rock overlies those 
of the transition class, as was first discovered and 
fully described by Mr. M‘Adam, of Belfast ; an- 





other in Limerick, where the rock has been erro- 
neously conceived by some persons to be inter- 
stratified with the limestone ; and a third tract in 
the counties of Antrim and Derry, to which latter 
the basalt of the Causeway belongs. In all 
these districts, proofs are to be seen of the rocks 
being of igneous origin, the contiguous strata 
being in all cases much altered. 

Prof. Sedgwick, in making some remarks on 
the paper, expressed his conviction, that the 
effect of trap dykes on limestone, was to convert 
it into dolomite, that is, to develope in it magne- 
sian earth, but how such change was produced, 
he left the chemists to explain. Mr. Murchi- 
son urged an Irish geologist to investigate the 
existence of igneous rocks, interstratified with 
sedimentary deposits, which, as he believed, were 
yet unknown in Ireland. Mr. Greenough thought 
the arguments inconclusive, which are gene- 
rally adduced in favour of the recent elevation 
of many mountain chains. In this view, Messrs. 
Murchison and Sedgwick could not agree, and a 
considerable and highly interesting discussion was 
elicited. Mr. J. Bryce showed, that when co- 
lumnar trap is present in the north of Ireland, 
chalk and the other secondary rocks are generally 
absent, and that the Giant’s Causeway does not, 
as is commonly supposed, rest on chalk rocks, 
He made some other slight corrections on the 
map that had been exhibited. Mr. James Stuart 
Monteith observed, upon the immense mineral 
treasures contained in Ireland, and hoped that 
measures would soon be taken to develope these 
fully. 

Prof. Phillips next read a paper on belemnites, 
which he showed were confined to the chalk and 
oolites, and which, though they have long since 
disappeared from the earth, are very analogous 
to the chambered shells of the class cephalopoda ; 
he exhibited the characters which distinguish the 
belemnites among themselves, and by which he 
has identified thirty-four British species. 

Prof. Agassiz, of Neufchatel, showed that be- 
lemnites differed from recent cuttle fish chiefly 
in the superior developement of particularorgans, 
and added some highly curious particulars con- 
cerning the organization of these animals, but 
which would not be of general interest to detail. 

The business of the day was concluded by a 
memoir from Capt. Denham, on the basins of 
the Mersey and Dee. The paper was regarded 
by every one as of extreme value, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. We regret we 
can merely refer to it with great brevity, but we 
understand it will be speedily made public. 
He showed the difference between the horizontal 
impetus of running water, and its force when 
acting downwards by pressure. Channels had 
been opened to receive the tide, being more per- 
pendicular to its course, and yet the tide had 
capriciously avoided them, and no mud had been 
deposited. By many experiments and observa- 
tions, he has determined, that while the high and 
low water levels are variable, the height of the 
mean tide or half tide, is the same at all times ; 
a fact of the highest importance both in a scien- 
tific and practical point of view. Let us hope 
that future observations may speedily confirm 
this matter, and thus give us a secure standard 
as a base line for all our measurements. 

Thursday.—Mr. Williams read a short notice 
of some fossil plants, from Bideford in Devon, 
which had been found in éransition strata. The 
fact is very valuable, as such fossils have been 
hitherto found chiefly in much newer deposits. 

M. Agassiz then delivered a lecture on fossil 
fishes. Recent researches, conducted entirely 
by this gentleman, have shown that the coal for- 
mation, the oolites, and chalk, have a set of 
fishes peculiar to them, and distinguishable by 
certain fixed characters, from the fishes of every 
other formation. Fishes are, therefore, the most 
exact chronometer in geology ; and their distri- 


bution may be accounted for, by considering that, 





being of a high organization, they were unable 
to survive changes in the inorganic world which 
would not prove fatal to mollusca and 2oophytes, 
From the position and appearance of Many of 
the remains in the seas, he considers that t 
portions of these formations were very sudden] 
deposited. He concluded by exhibiting the last 
two numbers of his great work on fossil fishes, 

Prof. Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison express. 
ed their sense of the extreme value of M, A 
siz’s researches, and their hope that every one 
interested in the progress of geology and zoology 
would assist in promoting the sale of his great 
work, and thus supply the sinews of war against 
the extinct monsters of former worlds. 

Dr. Trail then read a paper on the geo} 
of Spain. The materials were collected during 
a tour in many parts of the Peninsula in 1814. 
The mountain chains that traverse the country 
in a N.E. direction, are not branches from the 
Pyrenees, but separated from that chain by the 
basin of the Ebro. The Castiles form two table 
lands, the northern of which is several hundred 
feet higher than the southern. The primary 
rocks are abundant in the 8. and E. of Spain, 
but less so than the secondary and of the latter, 
limestone is the prevailing rock. The oolites 
and true chalk, with beds of flint, as in England 
and Ireland, abound in the valley of the Gua. 
dalquivir. He has fully verified Col. Silvertop’s 
account of the tertiary strata of the S. of Spain, 
but trap rocks were very sparingly found. 

The business of the section, this day, termi. 
nated in a paper by Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, 
on a fossil forest near Glasgow. It is seen at 
the aqueduct over the Kelvine River, and con- 
sists of a number of trees standing in an upright 
position, and throwing out roots in all direec- 
tions, just as if they had grown on the spot. 
They rest on nearly horizontal strata of sand. 
stone, at the bottom of a quarry, and terminate 
upwards at the height of a few feet, as if cut 
right across. The trees are all dicotyledonous, 
and some of them are so near one another, that 
it is difficult to conceive how they grew. The 
quarry is covered by diluvium, many rolled 
fragments of which must have come from the 
N.W., thus confirming what was shown at a for- 
mer meeting by Mr. Bryce, respecting the di- 
luvial currents of the north of Ireland. 

Prof. Sedgwick explained, that as all the 
trees were most probably of the fir tribe, they 
may have been nearly bare of branches, and 
have grown close together. Mr. J. S. Monteith 
observed, that the celebrated Craigleith fossil 
tree lay across the layers of freestone, and was 
not vertical as these trees. 


Friday.—Professor Whewell made a commu- 
nication on the bearing of questions in natural 
philosophy and mathematics on geological in- 
quiries. A base line, or standard sea level, is neces- 
sary to the geologist, and yet is not fixed, as high 
and low water levels are variable. The researches 
of Captain Denham have just given a standard 
in the mean or half-tide lével, but his observa- 
tions require to be extended to other places. 
The double motion, by which the two north 
magnetic poles seem to revolve round the pole 
of the earth, seem to imply changes which may 
serve the geologist in explaining his revolutions, 
particularly as they take place in periods which, 
though never more than 4000 years, hear a 
comparison with the periods he contemplates. 

The laws of heat, particularly those relating 
to its diffusion through the earth, are of extreme 
importance. Poisson, not believing in the former 
fluidity and present central heat of the globe, 
proposes a new theory, which is just published. 
He considers that space through which the sun 
and whole system are moving, is not of uniform 
temperature, and that the earth may therefore, 
at different times, be subject to different degrees 
of heat. The temperature of the globe at any 
time will be that of the space last left, because 
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heat requires time to pass into the interior parts 
through the solid crust. Professor Phillips after- 
wards mentioned, as an interesting fact, that 
Necker had determined that the direction in 
which the strata of rock range all over Europe 
js the same as that of the lines of equal magnetic 
intensity. ; 

Mr. Hartop read a short notice concerning 
the Yorkshire coal-field. It consisted of a de- 
scription of a great horizontal heave of the car- 
poniferous series, which was explained by Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick as being the result of a fault in 
beds of mean inclination, and of the subsequent 
abrasion of the superior strata. 

Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison then 
prought forward an elaborate memoir on the 
stratified deposits in England, inferior to the old 
red sandstone, and on which they have been oc- 
cupied four or five years. Mr. Murchison’s part 
was the border counties of Wales and England, 
Professor Sedgwick’s comprised North Wales 
and Cumberland. Mr. Murchison has discover- 
ed extensive deposits ranging over a wide tract 
which were before entirely unnoticed, but which 
he has found teeming with fossils, many of them 
of new and varied forms, and all of a perfect 
organization, and much higher in the chain of 
being than it was formerly supposed such an- 
cient deposits could have contained. Several 
notices have already appeared in scientific jour- 
nals concerning these rocks, and Mr. Murchison 
is now bringing out a splendid work in which 
they will be fully described. Professor Sedg- 
wick’s paper is also on the eve of publication, 
and we therefore the less regret our inability to 
give to the general reader any adequate ac- 
count of it. The facts were regarded by all as 
of great value. 

Professor Phillips next read a notice on a 
tertiary deposit on the coast of Yorkshire. It 
had been formerly seen by Mr. Sedgwick in a 
single spot, but was recently shown fully by a 
fall of the cliffs. From the proportion of recent 
and extinct species in this deposit, he considers 


it to be intermediate between the London clay 


and the basin of Bordeaux. A letter was read 
from Mr. Lyell, proving that the crag of Suffolk 
was of two ages, and not one, as has been 
hitherto supposed. 

The business of the Section finally closed by 
avery brief notice from Dr. Jacob on some dilu- 
vial madrepores, from which the lime was re- 
moved, and which therefore present a tubular 
structure. He conceives that the lime was just 
removed, that silica took its place, and that the 
silica has since crumbled away. 

ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Nicol read a paper on the 
structure of the horizontal branches of the natu- 
tal family of Conifere. 

Dr. Neele made a communication on the 
seeming hybernation of a landrail ; it was found 
in Orkney ; when brought near the heat of a fire 
it was restored, but died shortly afterwards. 

Some observations ofa highly-interesting cha- 
tacter were made by Professor Daubeny, on the 
circumstances affecting the exhalation of mois- 
ture from the leaves of plants—the influence of 
light and heat together, and of heat without 
light. A very interesting discussion arose out 
of this subject. 

Mr. P. Marshal read a paper on the zoology 
of Rathlin. 

Professor Allman submitted a plan for the 
arrangement of plants according to their natural 
affinities. 

Thursday.—Mr. Stannage read a paper which 
contained a detail of the discovery of a toad in 4 
fragment of sandstone rock, at Park Gardens, 
Coventry, during the excavations at present in 
Progress; the animal was reinclosed in his “ nar- 
tow bed” by the engineer, but it only survived 
four days. The probable physiological state of 
the animal was discussed at considerable length, 





and many interesting particulars elicited on the 
history, varieties and localities of the toad: 
amongst other facts, it was stated, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Mackay, that the toad was found in 
the county of Kerry, in the neighbourhood of 
Killarney. 

Doctor Barry, who ascended Mont Blanc in 
the autumn of 1834, described some interest- 
ing observations made by him on the modi- 
fications of the apparent colours of the sky, as 
depending on the rays transmitted to the eye 
from the surface of the earth. When surrounded 
with snow at a very great elevation the sky 
assumed a dark violet colour, which became 
changed to the light azure, with every inter- 
mediate tint, in proportion as he entirely or 
partially excluded the rays emanating from 
the earth. These shades and the corresponding 
influences which gave rise to them, he exhibited 
in an ingeniously-constructed table, and illus- 
trated the results by the application of the 
physical laws of light. A conversation ensued on 
the laws regulating the recombination of lumi- 
nous rays after the decomposition of the com- 
pound ray has taken place. Doctor Jacob 
proved by examples, that these modifications 
were influenced, as far as sensation went, by 
physical conditions in the state of the retina. 

Mr. Mackay introduced to the notice of the 
section the extraordinary longevity of the Yew 
tree. He produced a section of this species, which 
proved that the tree from which it was taken 
must have been upwards of 500 years old; he 
stated that the beautiful variety known as the 
Florincourt, was indigenous to Ireland. An- 
other member adduced the example of the well- 
known stump near Bangor, which was calcu- 
lated to be more ancient than the Christian Era. 
Mr. Mackay read a paper in which he de- 
scribed several new species, not hitherto known 
as existing in Ireland. An interesting conversa- 
tion ensued, on the modifying power of locality 
on the same species, and on the locality of 
plants generally. 

It is well known that in dried specimens of 
the echinus, the spines become separated, and one 
of the most interesting peculiarities of the 
animal are thus lost in the preparation ; a mode 
of preserving these was communicated to the 
section, viz. by immersing the animal for some 
time in chloride of lime dissolved in water, the 
spines become perfectly fixed. 

The section adjourned at about 10 o'clock, 
and several of the members proceeded on a 
botanical excursion to the mountains beyond 
Kingstown and their vicinity. 

Friday.—On this morning the Royal Dublin 
Society entertained the Association at a déjeuner 
given on a splendid scale of magnificence and 
elegance in the beautiful gardens of Glasnevin, 
on which occasion more than twelve hundred 
persons were present. The section was to have 
met in the lecture room attached to the Botanic 
Garden at the usual hour, when they expected 
an essay would be read by the learned Professor 
Agassiz on a most extensive subject, namely, the 
classification of the mammalia; but that cele- 
brated naturalist, not being prepared with all 
the details on so important a subject, was unwill- 
ing to bring it imperfectly before the section, 
There being no papers to be presented, the mem- 
bers of the Association who were most interested 
in the Botanical department of the section, pro- 
ceeded to Howth to make some examinations 
of Irish plants growing there and in its vicinity. 
Under the conduct of Dr. Allman, and that ex- 
cellent practical botanist, Mr. Mackay, they had 
an opportunity of examining a number of inter- 
esting species which many were not aware had 
existed in Ireland. On this interesting excursion, 
were, Doctors Graham, Hahn, Ramage and 
Lloyd, Messrs. Babington, Don, R. Taylor, 
Meadows, Linwood, and a number of other 
gentlemen, who, coming from different re- 





sidences, were able to give each other much 
interesting information on the localities and 
other circumstances in this fascinating branch of 
Natural History; instead of returning to town 
to dine, many of the members partook of an ex- 
cellent dinner provided for them in Howth, and 
did not arrive in Dublin until late in the even- 
ing. 
ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

The ‘ Report of the Dublin Committee on 
motions and sounds of the Heart,’ was read by 
Mr. Harrison. This report excited considerable 
interest, from the importance of the subject, the 
contradictory nature of the opinions concerning 
it, and, above all, by the singular excellence of 
the report itself. The report was divided into 
three sections:—the first contained a series of 
experiments, calculated to throw light on, or 
rather, we should say, to demonstrate, the mo- 
tions of the heart; the second comprised a 
number of experiments to determine, as far as 
possible, the causes of the sounds of the heart, 
and the connexion with the series of motions 
occurring in that organ; the third consisted of 
deductions from the phenomena which presented 
themselves during the investigation. The expe- 
riments were principally made on calves, which, 
from the size of circulating organs, and from 
their tenacity of organic life, were supposed well 
adapted for the purpose ; artificial respiration 
was instituted and sensation destroyed; the or- 
ganic action was continued in the heart suffi- 
ciently long for all the purposes of the inquiry. 
In the first set of experiments, the heart was 
seen (after removal of sternum and sufficient 
portion of the cartilages and ribs) to beat eighty 
pulsations in a minute, “ witha vibratory motion 
on longitudinal axis.” The apex of ventricles 
becoming elevated on their contraction, the 
auricles were observed to become tense and 
swollen, instantly to subside, and the contraction 
of ventricles to follow immediately. The im- 
pulse against the parietes of the thorax took 
place during the systole of the ventricles; the 
elevation of apex did not take place from re- 
sistance in other directions. The heart of a 
rabbit placed upon the hand showed the same 
phenomena; and when placed with posterior 
surface upwards, the motion of the apex was 
downwards. The pulsation in an artery very 
near the centre of the circulation, was synchro- 
nous with the systole of the ventricles; but an 
interval, proportioned to the distance of the 
artery, was palpable in arteries remote from the 
heart. 

The prolonged and dull sound of the heart 
was commenced and terminated with the con- 
traction of the ventricles, and was immediately 
followed by the second sharp and quick. These 
sounds were distinctly, though less loudly heard, 
when the sternum and ribs were removed, and 
the heart laid bare. The effects of impulse were 
ingeniously obviated by the use of a flexible 
ear-tube instead of the common cylinder. When 
the heart was removed from its connexions, and 
laid upon a table whilst contracting, the first 
sound remained distinctly audible,—the second 
was altogether absent. The semilunar valves at 
the entrances of the aorta and pulmonary artery 
being confined in close apposition with the walls 
of the vessels, the second sound was lost ; if 
their action was only partly suspended, the 
second sound was replaced by a loud whizzing 
noise. If the period occupied by the entire 
series of motions be divided into four equal 
parts, it appeared that two of these were occu- 
pied by the ventricular systole, somewhat less 
than one part by rest, and the remaining portion 
by the auricular systole and diastole. Amongst 
the conclusions, it was stated that the sounds 
did not depend on the impulse against the 
parietes of the thorax, but might be increased 
by it: the first sound was said to arise from the 
rapid passage of the blood over the very irregular 
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and rough surface of the sides of the ventricles, 
—perhaps increased by the muscular contrac- 
tions ; the second sound was wholly ascribed to 
the resilience and elasticity of the coats of the 
arteries immediately in connexion with the heart, 
and depends for its existence on the integrity of 
the semilunar valves. The report was listened 
to with great interest and attention ; and, on its 
conclusion, Professor Alison moved a vote of 
thanks to the Committee. 

Dr. Williams gave an abstract of a series of 
experiments, instituted by himself, on the same 
subject, and, notwithstanding some few minute 
differences in his conclusions, the remarkable 
coincidence in the phenomena observed by him, 
and his deductions from them with those of the 
report, were most striking, particularly as to the 
situation and causes of the second sound: the 
first sound Dr. Williams attributed to the mus- 
cular contraction during the ventricular systole. 

After some desultory conversation, Dr. Corri- 
gan addressed the members at considerable 
length on the subject. After some strictures on 
Dr. Hope’s published opinions, which he stated 
to be at variance with themselves, he said that 
he had been requested to form one of the Com- 
mittee whose report had been just read, but had 
declined, that the Committee might engage in 
their task unbiassed and unshackled by any 
preconceived opinions, he having published and 
maintained peculiar views on the subject. Dr. 
Corrigan then, in a manner that did credit to his 
candour, acknowledged that he had held erro- 
neous views on the impulse of the heart, sup- 
posing it to have arisen from the diastole of 
ventricles: he also explained the circumstance 
which led him into the error. In the cold- 
blooded animals, as the frog, the heart is mus- 
culo-membranous, very thin, and transparent ; in 
consequence of which structure, during diastole, 
the parictes are swelled out from the entrance of 
the blood, which never can take place, he was 
now convinced, in the heart of the warm-blooded 


animals, from the small relative proportion be- 
tween the cavities and the thick muscular pa- 


rietes. This peculiarity in the frog’s heart had 
been mentioned in the report. He denied that 
the impulse depended on the apex being raised 
up, and endeavoured to show, mathematically, 
that this motion could not take place; he also 
denied the conclusion of the Committee as to the 
second sound, and adduced an experiment, in 
which the resilience of the aorta produced no 
such sound, by throwing back a fluid against the 
semilunar valves. He laboured to prove that 
the phenomena observed in the experiments did 
not warrant the positive conclusions of the Com- 
mittee as to the sounds, which he held to be at 
least dubious, and that the section could not 
pronounce with confidence on the results at pre- 
sent before the profession on this still intricate 
question. Dr. Carson (of Liverpool,) declared 
his opinion to be, that second sound depended 
on admixture of air with blood in the aorta. 
The impossibility of this position was affirmed 
by a member, on the ground of the instant 
fatality following admission of air into circula- 
tion. He adduced the well-known experiments 
of Bichat, on the subject, which he himself had 
verified. Dr. E. Kennedy defended the deduc- 
tions contained in the report. Mr. Hargrave 
was of opinion that frst sound proceeded alto- 
gether from muscular contraction, and adduced 
analogy in support of this view. 

Mr. Hart, one of the secretaries, read a letter 
from the Edinburgh Committee, appointed last 
year to investigate the same subject, which stated 
that they were not as yet prepared to furnish a 
report on the subject to the Association. 

Dr. Alison read a report from the Committee 
in Edinburgh, appointed to report on the bene- 
fits which would arise from the registration of 
deaths, and to propose suggestions for the forms 
to be used in such registration, when established 








by legislative enactments. Numerous improve- 
ments were pointed out, of much consequence 
to the rendering the proposed bills adequate to 
the purpose aimed at. 


Wednesday.—Mr. Carlisle, one of the Com- 
mittee whose report was read on the preceding 
day, rose to reply to the objections raised against 
the conclusions contained in the report by Dr. 
Corrigan, but the Secretary proposed that Dr. 
M‘Donnell’s paper, containing some observations 
which would probably bear on the subject, should 
first be read, and that afterwards, Mr. Carlisle 
would be permitted to make his reply. Dr. 
M‘Donnell accordingly proceeded with his paper 
‘On the Pulse and Breathing.’ After some pre- 
liminary observations on the importance of pay- 
ing strict attention to the posture, in all cases 
where the pulse is concerned, as it was a well 
ascertained fact, that the number of pulsations 
in a given time, varied with the posture of the 
individual on whom the observation was made. 
Dr. M‘Donnell stated, that this variation of 
pulse from posture, which he begged leave to 
call the differential pulse, was not the same in 
health and disease, being sometimes greater in 
diseased conditions, and sometimes altogether 
absent; and when absent, that disease is invari- 
ably present, most probably of the heart or great 
vessels, One remarkable case was adduced, in 
which the change from the recumbent to the 
standing posture produced a doubling of the 
pulse. The pulse of young children is well 
known to be very rapid; but that of the feetus 
Dr. M‘Donnell stated to be very slow, which 
becomes doubled at birth. He considered the con- 
dition of the fectus before birth to besimilarto that 
of cold-blooded animals in its circulation. The 
objections of stetho&copists to this, he would say, 
presented a difficulty, but not fatal to his posi- 
tion, as the rapid beating of the foetal heart, heard 
through the stethoscope, might proceed from the 
contractions of the ventricles not being synchro- 
nous. That the beating of the heart should be so 
distinctly heard, though inclosed within the ab- 
domen of the mother, the uterus, membranes, 
and liquor animi, would not appear so strange, 
as it appears at first, from the following experi- 
ment. Ifthe faintest-ticking watch be enclosed 
in an oiled silk bag, and suspended in a vase 
filled with water, the beating will be heard much 
more distinctly by the ear applied to the vase, 
than it was whilst the watch was in the open 
air. Dr. M*Donnell adverted to the strength of 
the pulsation observed, frequently even before 
birth in the umbilical cord, and gave an inge. 
nious solution of its cause. In conclusion, he 
made a few observations on the effect of descend- 
ing or ascending from the surface of the earth ; 
on the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled from 
the lungs; and, from considerable variations in 
that quantity, without any inconvenience being 
sustained by the individual, he concludes, that 
the decarbonization of the blood is the least 
important part of the function of respiration. 

At the conclusion of Dr. M‘Donnell’s paper, 
Mr. Carlisle again rose ; he contended, that the 
attempt made by Dr. Corrigan, to disprove the 
elevation of the apex of the heart during the ven- 
tricular systole, was altogether erroneous ; that 
this elevation was not only the phenomenon 
witnessed, but was also demonstrable on mathe- 
matical principles, from the inequality in the 
distances of the apex from the base, when mea- 
sured on the anterior and posterior surfaces of 
the heart. He showed an exact diagram of the 
dimensions of the human heart, and from the 
greater length of the muscular fibre on the an- 
terior surface, and the hypothesis, that the same 
relative shortening took place on either surface, 
(which was Dr. Corrigan’s own supposition, ) that 
such elevation as was described by the Commit- 
tee in their report, must take place, he showed 
to be a mathematical necessity. He believed 
that Dr. Corrigan commenced his numerous 
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errors in regard to the motions and sounds of the 
heart, with an erroneous opinion of the doctrines 
previously held, and that those errors naturally 
followed the first false step, as frequently hap- 
pens in other sciences. This erroneous view 
was, that the arterial pulse throughout the body, 
preceeding from the ventricular systole, was ex. 
actly synchronous with it. Now, he, finding that 
there was an interval between the pulsation in 
some arteries and the ventricular contraction 
unhesitatingly set down the pulsation as depend. 
ing on something else, which he thought could 
only be the diastole, and the second sound of 
the heart he transferred to the systole, thus suit. 
ing the series of motions to his theory, without 
any regard to their natural and normal condi- 
tion, as indicated by experiment, after the ex. 
ample of Procrustes, who, Mr. C. observed, was 
something of an anatomist too, but not much of 
a physiologist. As to the sound proceeding 
from the closing together of internal surfaces of 
ventricles, he was decidedly of opinion, that 
such an event never occurs during health, the 
ventricles being never completely emptied of 
their blood. After some farther strictures on 
Dr. Corrigan’s objections to the conclusions ar- 
rived at in the report, and Drs, Carson and Bar. 
ry’s opinion on the peculiar influence of respira- 
tion on the circulation, Mr. Carlisle concluded. 
Dr. Carson disclaimed any connexion with, or 
responsibility for, the views and conclusions of 
Dr. Barry. 

Professor Harrison read a paper, ‘ On Bones 
in the Heart of Ruminantia.’ He commenced 
with general observations on the circulatory or- 
gans, particularly as to their mechanical struc- 
ture, as suited to the diflerent classes of animals, 
as instanced in the difference of structure ob- 
served in the heart, in fishes, reptiles, birds, 
and mammalia; a singular provision, constantly 
found in the heart of a division of the latter 
class, it was the object of this paper to describe, 
viz. bones found in the heart of the ruminantia. 
The example and specimens presented to the 
section, were those of the heart in the common 
ox. The learned Professor exhibited and de- 
monstrated the two principal bones, from dried 
specimens and recent preparations, showing their 
situation and attachment, by various sections. 
These bones were found neither in the horse nor 
stag. They had been mentioned by some writers 
on Comparative Anatomy as accidental ossifica- 
tions, found only in the adult animal, particu. 
larly inthe male. This was an erroneous view; 
they were constant, and found in the calf as in- 
variably as in the adult, in both male and fe- 
male. The principal purposes assigned to these 
productions, were, to preserve the patency of 
the aorta, which would be endangered from the 
enormous muscularity of the left ventricle in 
these animals, to serve as a fixed point of action 
to muscular fibres, to prevent total closure of 
the ventricles, and to protect the large sinuses 
from the powerful resilience of the aorta; the 
latter purpose was also assigned by Dr. Harri- 
son to the very remarkable hard mass of fat 
found at the base of the heart in these animals. 

Mr. Houston read an interesting paper on a 
peculiar species of hydatid found in living ani- 
mals, the Cystocircus Tenuicollis. The forma- 
tion, mode of existence, decay, and degeneration 
of these entazoa, Mr. Houston was enabled to 
trace and describe minutely, from having found 
a great number of them attached to the omentum 
of a deer, which he had recently dissected ; they 
were found inclosed in, but not adhering to, 4 
strong fibrous cyst, which hangs by a slender at- 
tachment to the fold of the peritoneum, forming 
the great omentum, which was exhibited with a 
number so attached. Several very elegant pre- 
parations of the animal itself, in different stages 
of its existence, were also shown, by which its 
history was in amanner demonstrated. Whilst 
being described, its form, consisting of head, 
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narrow neck (whence its specific name), 
body, and large caudal vesicle, was very clearly 
shown, as also the changes which take place in 
fbrous investment, previous to, or immediately 
n the death of the hydatid. In conclusion, 
Mr. Houston made some objections to the gene- 
rally-received pathological views connected with 
collections of hydatids in living animals; he 
deemed the opinion, that those collections were 
consequent on, or the cause of disease in the 
animals within which they existed, to be conjec- 
tural, and unsupported by the facts presented to 
those who had most closely investigated the sub- 
oir. Carmichael rose to make a few patholo- 
ical observations on the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Houston, in the conclusion of his interest- 
ing communication to the section, but was pre- 
vented doing so, as the committee of the section 
had come to a resolution, that, in consequence 
of the accumulation of business, there could be 
no discussions on the papers, until those ap- 
inted for the day should have been read. 

Professor Harrison read to the section a brief 
notice of hydatids found in the human muscles. 
These were found pervading in great num- 
bers the muscles of voluntary motion only ; the 
small animalcula was found coiled upon itself in 
about two spires, and enveloped in a white cap- 
sule. A preparation of the biceps muscle was 
exhibited, thickly studded with those produc- 
tions; muscles in which these were found, were 
invariably found wasted and atrophized. 

Several interesting facts were brought forward 
on the subject of those parasitical beings, by 
the learned chairman, and other members. Dr. 
Roe (of Cavan) stated the remarkable fact of a 
horse-leech having entered the skin of a young 
girl, near the ancle; and having lived for some 
time in the cellular tissue of the limb,'without ex- 
citing any uneasiness. Inflammation of the knee 
and thigh subsequently took place ; and through 
an incision made to evacuate the contents of an 
abscess formed in the thigh, the animal was dis- 
charged in a high state of health and activity. 

Professor Jacob read a paper ‘On the mam- 
mary glands in the Cetacee,’ the principal object 
of which was to correct some false views on the 
subject in a work of M. Geoffroy St.-Hilaire. 
Dr. Jacob proved that the process of suction 
could be performed under water, and that there 
was no necessity for supposing that the subcuti- 
cular muscle, which existed in the animal, per- 
formed the function of pressing on the gland, to 
afford a supply of nutriment to the young. 

Doctor Collins read a report of the Lying-in 
Hospital for the seven years of his mastership. 

Sir James Murray read a paper ‘ On Atmo- 
spheric Pressure as a Remedial Agent.’ 


STATISTICS. 


Wednesday.—Colonel Sykes read a paper on 
the comparative state of the Deccan under the 
government of the Peishwah, and the Company. 
The general result of his observations was, that 
the wages of labourers had been increased, and 
the price of provisions diminished, since that 
country came into the possession of the British ; 
and, of course, that the condition of the lower 
ranks had been ameliorated. 

Mr. Babbage stated, that the money amount 
of wages was not a fair test of the value of 
labour. He had, when in Italy, employed arti- 
sans at 2s. 6d.a day, and it would have been 
cheaper to pay English artisans 7s. 6d. a day. 
Estimated by the value of work done, wages 
were lower in England than in any other part 
of the world. ‘ 

A desultory conversation took place on the 
condition of Irish labourers: among other cu- 
rious facts, Mr. Turner, agent to the Bank of 
England at Liverpool, declared, that they fre- 
quently came to him to get gold for silver, and 
then sewed the money into their ragged gar- 





ments, that their possession of money might 
not be suspected. 

Dr. Maunsell read a paper, transmitted by 
Dr. Vignolles, on the relative number of infan- 
ticides before and since the closing of the Found- 
ling Hospital in Dublin. It appeared, that the 
data were not so numerous nor so accurate as 
to justify any certain conclusions; but, on the 
whole, the number of infanticides would appear 
to have increased since that institution was 
closed. 

Mr. Babbage read a paper, illustrated by 
curves, on the effect of co-operative shops. The 
workmen in the employment of Mr. Strutt, of 
Derby, had combined to set up a joint-stock shop 
for the sale of necessaries among themselves. 
It was carried on from 1818 to 1832, but finally 
proved a total failure. He showed, on the curve, 
that the amount sold was greatest in the fourth 
year, and the profit greatest in the beginning. 
He assigned, as causes of failure, the want of 
mercantile knowledge in members of the Com- 
mittee ; the corrupt influence of bribes from the 
wholesale dealers, and the want of that stimulus 
which the extra indulgences, which they could 
purchase when their wages were paid in money, 
gave to the women and children. 

Several gentlemen mentioned the failure of 
similar experiments, and it was strongly put 
forward by Dr. Orpen, and others, that the best 
way of helping individuals is by enabling them 
to help themselves. 

Thursday.—Colonel Sykes read a paper on 
the state of education in the Deccan; he stated, 
that the Hindis were highly susceptible of in- 
tellectual cultivation, but that the Mussulmans 
showed great reluctance to profit by European 
instruction. In some of the government schools, 
boys, previously ignorant of arithmetic, had, in 
one year, advanced so far, as to be able to ex- 
tract the cube root. He then showed, by several 
tables, that the supply of schools was inadequate 
to the wants of the population. He also said, 
that persons of the lowest caste were excluded 
from the schools by the jealousy of the other 
castes. 

Dr. W. C. Taylor observed, that it appeared 
from the history of the university of Madura, 
that, previous to the Mohammedan invasion, 
persons of even the lowest caste, distinguished 
for their intellectual attainments, were elevated 
to rank and station ; and he thought that educa- 
tion would be more successful in India, if govern- 
ment promoted the natives, who were most re- 
markable for their knowledge, without any 
reference to caste. 

The Rev. Dr. Singer read an extract from the 
reports of the Church Missionary Society, by 
which it appeared, that natives of high and low 
caste attended together the schools established 
by that Society in the Madras Presidency. 

The Rev. E. G. Stanley read a paper on the 
religious attendances and state of education in 
the parish of Alderley in Cheshire, from which 
it appeared, that about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion attend day schools, one-tenth Sunday- 
schools, one-sixth attend morning, and one- 
tenth evening service, and one-sixth are com- 
municants. There are no dissenters in the 
parish. 

Dr. Reid delivered his views upon a plan 
tried in Edinburgh, for the extension of the 
study of Physics. He proposed to have large 
classes formed for observing chemical experi- 
ments, and that nothing should be employed in 
these experiments which were not easily procur- 
able by every person, A bit of glass, such as 
glaziers throw away, a piece of charcoal, and a 
blow-pipe, would be instruments enough with 
which to make from one hundred to one thou- 
sand experiments, and these would illustrate 
the essential operations of chemistry. By this 
means a peculiar knowledge would be obtained, 
and the mode of conducting an examination on 





asmall scale. Dr. Reid here made some expe- 
riments on a small piece of glass, and afterwards 
on paper, showing the formation of crystals, 
&c., and the effects were as distinctly marked as 
could be desired. He recommended that the 
pupils should write down on paper at the time 
the changes observed by them during the ex- 
periments. Dr. Reid then made some beautiful 
experiments by applying tests to different liquids 
and solids. He took some lead ore, and adding 
nitric acid to it, myriads of little globules were 
at once reduced from the ore, and fell upon the 
paper. At the termination of each experiment 
the persons present were handed the speci 

The lecturer said, that a common beer bottle 
with a tube, and another bottle for a receiver, 
would answer for the preparation of gases, and 
the conducting of operations on a small scale, 
was the better to the student, as the substances 
passing from one state to another were distinctly 
seen in a simple apparatus. From calculations 
made in different places he found that from 2/. 
to 5/. would provide apparatus and materials 
sufficient to show many thousand experimentss 
The great object was to render this department 
of knowledge accessible to all persons; and, as 
to the time its study should be commenced, he 
(Dr. Reid) would say from three to nine years 
of age would not be too early. This species of 
information was easier of acquisition than that 
oflanguage. The greatest difficulty with children 
was to arrest their attention, on account of the 
liveliness of their sensations, and abstract sub- 
jects were not sufficient to excite interest. Ob- 
jects in external nature they observed, and were 
ready to attend to any instfuction afforded in 
reference tothem. The lecturer then noticed 
the necessity of persons devoting a short time to 
informing themselves of the principal practical 
results of chemistry in relation to the knowledge 
of the purity of water, the component parts of 
agricultural materials, &c. This species of 
knowledge would be of the highest utility to the 
emigrant, and by imparting it to the natives of 
the district in which he located himself, he would 
be elevating the character of his own country- 
men, and receiving the friendship and support 
of strangers. 

Friday.—Mr. Babbage read an abstract of 
the Ordnance Survey of the parish of Temple- 
more and city of Londonderry, a copy of which 
had been presented to each section by command 
of the Lord Lieutenant. He declared, that he 
considered it a perfect model of statistical sci- 
ence, and that the gentlemen by whom it had 
been compiled, had established a strong claim 
to the admiration and gratitude of their country- 
men. 

Colonel Sykes, the Rev. E. G. Stanley, and 
Dr. Taylor joined in eulogizing this excellent 
work, after which the thanks of the section were 
voted to the Lord Lieutenant for having sent 
copies of the volume to the Association. 

Dr. Jones read a long and interesting paper 
on the condition of the lunatic asylum in Ire- 
land; but, as he stated that his researches 
formed part of a work which he was preparing 
for immediate publication, we think it unwise 
to discuss such an important subject by piece- 
meal, and shall wait for the promised completion 
of Dr. Jones’s researches. 

Two papers, presented by Mr. Fox, on the 
punishment of death in Norway and Belgium, 
were read, tending to prove that crimes of 
violence diminished as executions became less 
frequent. Here the labours of the section ter- 
minated: but we cannot conclude our report 
without mentioning, that the presence of ladies 
at the sectional meetings, and especially at the 
Statistical, limited the range of subjects, and 
greatly checked discussion. The important 
questions connected with the law of population 
were obliged to be omitted, though a very im- 
portant paper on that subject had been pre- 
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pared. The admission of ladies at the sectional 
meetings, in direct opposition to the standing 
rules of the Association, is so manifestly calcu- 
lated to destroy the efficiency of the Society, 
that we trust there will be no repetition of this 
impropriety. 

[The Reports will be concluded next week.) 


MR. MATHIAS. 
It appears, as if among our other regular 
weekly duties, the task of preparing an obituary 
notice of some person distinguished in litera- 
ture or the arts was to be numbered—so nu- 
merous have been the deaths since the com- 
mencement of the year. We have now to record 
the loss of another of the elegant scholars of the 
last generation, of one whose reputation was 
rather select than extensive. As a lover and 
successful cultivator of letters generally, but, in 
particular, of the literature and language of 
Italy, Mr. Mathias will not be soon forgotten : 
his ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’—the first part of 
whichsoem appeared in 1794, drew great atten- 
tion from the keenness and erudition of its notes; 
and his Italian Canzoni and translations from 
the English have been always held up to admi- 
ration for their grace and correctness. Besides 
these, he was the author of many other satirical 
and critical works, which will be found in the 
choice libraries collected thirty years since. 
Mr. Mathias received his education at Eton, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he car- 
ried away several honours. He was, at one 
period of his life, treasurer of the household of 
Queen Charlotte ; and, for the last many years, 
resided entirely at Naples, where he died. The 
following personal recollections, kindly sent us 
by a lady well able to appreciate his talents, 
will be acceptable to such of our readers as in- 
terest themselves in the private life of the man 
of letters. 
“ T became acquainted with Mr. Mathias at 
Naples in 1823; he had then been a resident in 


that city for some years, and was much esteemed 
and valued by the few among the Neapolitans 


who had any pretensions to literature. He had 
translated into Italian several of our English 
poems, which appeared to great advantage in 
their new garb, but his selections were not al- 
ways fortunate, as witness Armstrong’s ‘ Art of 
Health.’ The Italians were as much surprised 
as delighted at his proficiency in their harmo- 
nious language, and I have heard several of the 
litterati amongst them bestow the warmest eulo- 
giums on the purity and precision with which 
he wrote it. Though his writings displayed a 
perfect knowledge and mastery of Italian, his 
conversation in that language was not remark- 
able either for its fluency or correctness; but 
conversation in any language was not his forte, 
for his colloquial powers were so very limited, 
that one could not help feeling surprised, that a 
man possessed of so much erudition should 
bring so little interesting matter into the general 
mart of society. Any allusion to‘ The Pursuits 
of Literature’ was extremely offensive to him. 
It was believed, that the personal severity of 
several of the observations in that book had 
drawn on the supposed author some very dis- 
agreeable demands for satisfaction, which he 
evaded, by equivocating about the authorship, 
a denial which he felt himself bound to persist 
in to the last. In stature, Mathias was below 
the middle size, being scarcely taller than Mr. 
Godwin. In face, he bore a striking resem- 
blance to Sir Francis Burdett. He was parti- 
cularly neat in his attire, and scrupulously clean 
in his person. He was universally respected at 
Naples, and though possessed of little, if any, 
fortune besides the pension granted to him by 
the late King, he maintained an independent 
and respectable station, and was a welcome 
guest in all the houses occupied by English re- 
sidents. Among other nervous peculiarities he 








had a constant dread of being driven over by 
the vehicles continually passing through the 
populous streets of Naples, and it was often a 
source of amusement to his acquaintances, to 
see him anxiously watching what he considered 
a safe opportunity of passing the cross-way, 
advancing with precipitation, and, when in the 
middle, retreating in terror, though no danger 
threatened, so that it often took him whole 
hours to walk half a mile if obliged to cross 
the street. ‘Bless my soul, Bless my soul 


how dreadfully dangerous’ (would he exclaim); | 


“T was within a moment of being killed,” though 
the carriage, at whose approach he trembled, 
was twenty yards off. He was a gastronome in 
the full extent of the word, took a lively inter- 
est in the first appearance of green peas, was a 
connoisseur in wild boar, and could disengage 
a beccafico from its envelope of vine leaves, in 
much less than the ordinary time bestowed on 
such an operation, murmuring to himself all 
the time, “ Bless my soul, how very delicious, 
how very delicious!” The fine climate, the 
cheapness of the luxuries he liked, the cheerful 
society, and the respect his acquirements had 
won for him, must have rendered the residence 
of Mr. Mathias at Naples the most agreeable 
part of his life. He spoke of it as such, and 
seemed to shrink as if exposed to cold, when a 
return to England was named, as among the 
possibilities of fate. Peace be to his shade! 
he has dropped into the grave full of years, 
leaving many friends, and not one enemy—for 
those he had excited by the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture’ he outlived. 


CAPTAIN BACK. 

We are happy in being enabled to acquaint 
our readers, that letters have been received by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, from their station 
at Red River, announcing the safe return of 
Captain Back and his adventurous party to their 
previous winter station on Great Slave Lake, 
after having reached the sea on the north coast 
of America, and explored its shores as far as 
their means permitted. They are now, there- 
fore, known to have been all well, and in pos- 
session of abundant supplies, as late as the 7th 
of December last; but no particulars are yet 
learned of their previous proceedings on the 
coast, or, rather, the few particulars thus ac- 
quired at second-hand are so vague, and appa- 
rently contradictory, that nothing can be made 
of them. They are contained in a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Macleod, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s officer, who attended Captain Back 
to assist in procuring him supplies, and are 
merely blended with what may be called his 
commissariat report. Captain Back’s own dis- 
patches, though referred to in these letters, 
have not yet arrived, but may be expected 
shortly. 

In such circumstances, it is, perhaps, hazar- 
dous to offer any opinion, or make any state- 
ment whatever, regarding what he may have 
accomplished. Yet, as many besides ourselves 
take a warm interest in the fortune of this expe- 
dition, it may be added, for their information, 
that its success has thus far not been so com- 
plete as was hoped and expected ; that it does 
not appear to have reached Captain James 
Ross’s obelisk, though it did attain a point eighty 
miles due south of it, where it still found sea- 
coast. This would seem to imply, either that 
the land in this direction makes a very extraor- 
dinary bend to the north nearly where Captain 
Back was compelled to return, or that Captain 
Ross, in fact, was not on the main-land of Ame- 
rica at all, but on a large island near it. Which 
of these two conjectures is the more probable, 
must be determined by Captain Back himself. 
His own difficulties seem to have been very 
great. In descending to the sea, he found ice 
on the lakes which he had to cross, as late as 
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the middle of July; and the whole 

versed by him was much blocked by tehkes 4 
We await his own account of his discoveries with 
much impatience. He may be expected in 
England himself within a few weeks, and his 
party in November, by the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany’s autumn ship. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 

We last week gave some popular directions 
for the guidance of the uninformed—we now 
add the scientific data. 

Dr. Lihemann’s Ephemeris of Halley's Comet ; 
from the 287th Number of the * Astronomische 

Nachrichten.’ 





R.A. | Dect. | Distance from 
86° 37’| 422° 45’| 1.82 907 
87 27| 423 71 1.76 193 
88 +23 30| 171 181 
88 423 541 1.66 168 
89 25| +24 25] 1.60 154 
90 425 21 1.53 1139 
90 425 47 | 1.510 1.281 
91 426 42] 1.451 1138 
91 +27 56| 1.389 0.990 
92 14] +29 35 | 1.397 0.843 


*s* The subsequent data will be given next week. 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

WE are now entering upon the season of stag. 
nation, so welcome to weary members of Par- 
liament, and jaded traffickers in their own or 
others’ wits—when theatres close and amuse- 
ments cease, and publishers just keep their doors 
open, and no more—while the happy nine-tenths 
of the world of politicians and litierateurs dis- 
perse themselves over England and the continent, 
in search of health and fresh air. It is needless to 
advert to the state of the one-tenth left behind, 
who, with their means and appliances seriously 
diminished, have still to cater for the amuse- 
ment and profit of the public; all the more 
needless in our own case, because we trust that, 
as far as our columns are concerned, our readers 
will find little difference between the full and 
the flat season. 

At this time of the year, however, an eminent 
stranger or two may not unfrequently be found 
in London. Among these few, at present, we may 
mention M. Martin Honigberger, from Kron- 
stadt Siebenbiirgen, the celebrated traveller. 
This gentleman has been for twenty years a re- 
sident in Asia, busily occupied with scientific 
pursuits and researches, and holding the situa- 
tion of head physician to Runjeet Singh. He 
has returned to Europe by land; passing from 
Lahore through Kabul, Bucharia, and by the 
steppes of the Kirgize—by Orenburg, Moscow, 
&c. to his native town. On his return home 
he will publish his journals, which are said to 
abound in curious and new matter. 

We are requested by the family of the late 
Dr. Morrison, (whose services to Oriental litera- 
ture need hardly be mentioned to our readers,) 
to state that the task of writing his Life has been 
committed to Dr. Clunie, of Manchester, one of 
his oldest and most intimate friends. As the 
time in which this work can be completed, will 
much depend upon the readiness with which 
letters and papers are collected, it is Te- 
quested that all persons who may be disposed to 
afford the use of any such documents, will either 
forward them to the biographer, or to the address 
of Mrs. Morrison, Middleton-place, Stoke New- 
ington, upon the understanding that they will 
be carefully preserved, and returned free of ex- 
pense. 

We observe that the collection of letters, auto- 
graphs, and dramatic relics of the late Mr. Ma- 
thews, is about to be brought to the hammer, by 
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Sotheby, on Wednesday next. His gallery 
oP omatio ‘portraits has been purchased entire 
the Garrick Club for 1000/. 

We have heard that the historical work upon 
which Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer recently announced 
that he had been long engaged, is all but 
completed, and on the eve of publication: it is 
a History of Greece. 

It is impossible to notice without unreserved 
admiration, a series of illustrated classics, which 
are periodically appearing in Paris. One of 
these is Gil Blas, to be illustrated, when complete, 
(in one volume,) by five hundred wood-cuts, from 
the designs of Gigoux. If we may judge by 
what we have seen, this will be the edition of 
Gil Blas: there is a spirit and force in the 
groupes of figures which have rarely been ex- 
ceeded; and the touch of French mannerism to 
be detected in the attitudes, arrangement of 
costume, &c. is certainly not unpleasing. The 
plays of Moliére, too, are in similar course of 
publication, with five hundred illustrations, by 
Tony Johannot; the Orgons and Cleantes of 
that incomparable dramatist could hardly: be 
safe in the hands of any save a French artist. 
We must add, that the execution of the wood- 
cuts we have seen is capital for its clearness and 
fnish; and that all the ornamental letters, 
vignettes, &c. are in the best possible taste. 








MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

The Opera closed for the season on Saturday 
night last, with ‘1 Puritani,’ and one-half of * La 
Sylphide.” The house was very well filled, the 
national anthem moderately well sung; the 
principal performers made their obeisances, and 
took their leave in the midst of thunder-peals 
of applause, and a shower of garlands for Grisi. 
These crowning compliments are but childish 
things, after all: but we know not where the 
honours of a wreath could be more appropriately 
bestowed, than upon our late prima donna, 
whether in acknowledgment of the invariable 
pains with which she has always fulfilled her 
duty, or of the rapid improvement which has 
marked her acting, from the commencement 
of the season ; what has wrought this, we will 
not stop to inquire, but in engaging her (as far 
as we are concerned) for the year 1836, we 
have only to say, that if her scenic powers con- 
tinue to ripen as they have hitherto done, she 
may take her place on the highest pinnacle of 
her profession, and challenge all rivalry. 

In closing our reports for the present year, it 
is impossible to pass the music performed in the 
course of it without a word. Ofthe two novelties 
produced, the worst has been decidedly the most 
successful, on the strength of three catching 
melodies, and a libretto, which displays the per- 
formers more equally than that of * Marino Fa- 
liero.’ For ourselves, the latter opera was a posi- 
tive relief to us, after the noise and crude writing 
of Bellini, though neither for a moment could 
stand in the stead of music of a higher order and 
fresher fancy. We do not ask for Mozart’s operas, 
as, under the present management, there is no 
chance of our hearing them respectably per- 
formed ; but why have we not had other of Ros- 
sini’s works, his * Mosé,’ his * Assedio di Corinto,’ 
above all his ‘ Guillaume Tell’? Some of his less 
hackneyed and lighter pieces, ‘ Corradino,’ or 
‘Il Turco in Italia’ for instance, both admirably 
adapted to the strength of the company, would 
have been a welcome change from the tears and 
mad scenes of tragedy, with which we have been 
somewhat satiated. Why, too, were we disap- 
pointed of Cimarosa’s *‘ Matrimonio Segreto’? 
It is impossible for us to be contented another 
Season without further and more sterling re- 
vivals: we look also, for a better ballet. Since 
Taglioni went, we have not given any report, for 
the best of all reasons, because we could not 
Prevail upon ourselves to stay and see it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ir is long since we have noticed any music ; 
in fact, from what we have seen and heard, we 
do not think that the present season has been 
peculiarly happy in the novelties which have 
made their appearance. At all events, the 
strength of the pile before us lies in reprints and 
adaptations. 

We begin with a name honoured in theory, 
but not half so often referred to in practice as it 
deserves—we mean John Sebastian Bach, with 
the first number of his ‘ Grand Studies for the 
Organ,’ consisting of preludes, fugues, fantasias, 
&c., never before published in England. To 
render these magnificent and sterling works more 
generally useful, the pedal part has been arranged 
by Signor Dragonetti, to be performed on the 
violoncello, when the pianoforte, instead of the 
organ, is used. These two names must be felt 
by every one as so sufficient a guarantee, that 
to enter into a detailed criticism of the excel- 
lence and value of this work, would be super- 
fluous almost to impertinence. 

Mr. Novello has been turning his attention 
from the richer music of his own church to our 
simple Protestant psalmody; and all lovers of 
good plain congregational singing owe him thanks 
for having done so. * The Psalmist, No. 1,’ is 
an excellent collection, and likely to pass into 
general use. Many of the old tunes have been 
carefully re-arranged, and some new ones added 
by the first serious writers of our day, among 
whom we must mention the editor himself. 
But few have reached the majestic and touch- 
ing simplicity of our forefathers: indeed, 
some of the ancient funeral psalm tunes will 
never be surpassed. Before we leave these 
grave compositions, we must recommend Mr. 
M‘Murdie’s canon, *‘ Why do the heathen, to all 
such as are curious in the examination and per- 
formance of music of its class. He labours, we 
fear, rather for the few than the many. 

Elementary works abound, but few satisfy us so 
well as this * Germ of fine Pianoforte Playing,’ by 
J. D. Rohlffs. All the exercises, to ensure a good 
position at the instrument, and to obtain the in- 
dependent use of the fingers, are excellent ; and 
complete the course of practice, in part, fur- 
nished by Herz’s exercises. There is here and 
there a point on which we should be disposed to 
differ from the author, (among others, the finger- 
ing of the chromatic scale) ; but, on the whole, 
his work is judicious, complete, and based on 
the sound principle of the necessity, in the out- 
set, of a patient attention to school on the part of 
the pupil. With this we may mention asa useful 
publication, * The Pupil’s New Daily Exercises,’ 
by Mr. J. M‘Calla; but surely “ composed” is 
too high-sounding a word to write on the title- 
page of a parcel of simple scales and arpeggi. 

After having grounded the pupil well in the 
painful rudiments of the art, the next thing is to 
form his taste, by giving him good music to 
study : duet playing, too, is desirable and agree- 
able, but the number of sterling compositions @ 
quatre mains, is not so extensive as we could 
wish it; and many of the best things published 
are arrangements, (among which we may heartily 
recommend Mr. Novello’s selections from Spohr’s 
operas). Here, for instance, is Beethoven’s de- 
licious andante from his Symphony in D, arranged 
by Czerny,—the first of a promised series of selec- 
tions from this master ; as with the fugues of Bach, 
criticism here would cease to be propriety, but we 
may say that the adapter has performed his oftice 
carefully. Here, too, Mr. M‘Farren gives us, in 
a similar form, his ‘ Overture to the Merchant of 
Venice,’ —the name, we fancy, is merely one of 
convenance, for we find little of the story in the 
composition—but, setting this aside, we were 
pleased with it when we heard it at the concerts 
of the British Musicians: it is written in a sound, 
nervous style, with due attention to contrast in 
orchestral effects; and we rejoice to see the 





practice of such composition gaining ground 
(though but by inches) in England. We want, 
however, more freshness of melody from Mr. 
M‘Farren ; our remarks will equally apply to 
his * Switzer’s Welcome,’ a vocal round, and * The 
Wanderer who out-toils the Sun,’ a cavatina, for 
a soprano voice, both of which were likewise per- 
formed at the concerts we have just mentioned ; 
and to his three songs—‘ J am free !’ * Give me 
eyes that ne’er look sad,’ and ‘ Say, would you 
curb the butterfly ?’ from the farce of * I and My 
Double’; we like the second of these best. 

The names of Moore and Bishop, in conjunc- 
tion, are always most welcome to us; of course, 
however, they appear “with a difference”—the 
liveliest writers will sometimes nod—the sweetest 
of composers fall, unconsciously, into an insipid 
melody. Such, as far as the selection of the 
music is concerned, is the case with the * Vocal 
Miscellany, No.1.’ Mr. Bishop’s canzonet of 
‘The two Loves’ is very graceful; his * Child’s 
song, from a Masque,’ very simple: the rest of 
the music selected, is, we are sorry to say, poor, 
and though arranged with taste, so devoid of 
distinctive character, that the words Italian air, 
German air, are merely so many names. Per- 
haps the poet wishes it should be so, and would 
have his songs rather rely for their effect upon 
the distinct and expressive enunciation of the 
words, than the beauty and fitness of the music 
united to them. We have often thought this 
might be the case ; and grieved at a misappre- 
hension which has hindered him from being the 
friend and assistant to English music which he 
might and ought to have been. Few countries are 
so rich as ours in words for songs; few, if any, 
poorer in music. We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of making one extract from this collection, 
though, in so doing, we depart from the strict 
form of a mere musical notice. The poem we 
select will be the— 

Child’s Song, from a Masque. 
I have a garden of my own, 
Shining with flowers of every hue ; 
I loved it dearly while alone, 
But I shall love it more with you: 
And there the golden bees shall come, 
in summer time at break of morn, 
And wake us with their busy hum, 
Around the Siha’s fragrant thorn. 
I have a fawn from Aden’s land, 
On leafy buds and berries nurst, 
And you shall feed him from your hand, 
Though he may start with fear at first. 
And | will lead you where he lies, 
For shelter in the noon-tide heat, 
And you may touch his sleeping eyes 
And feel his little silvery feet. 

Next, we come upon a numerous company of 
single songs, headed by Spohr’s glorious ‘Va 
sbramando,’ which Lablache has made his own ; 
— it is a long step from this composition to 
any of the rest which lie before us. We have 
Mr. Bayly’s ‘ Old Kirk-yard,’ adapted to a touch- 
ing old melody; and his ‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses,’ with rather sickly music, by J. P. Knight ; 
* My heart is not broken,’ set by the same com- 
poser, is something better, but all these (words 
as well as music,) are thrown into shade by the 
fourth song, from the same hand,* When you and 
I were boys together’-—honest, hearty, manly 
words, set to simple and sterling music by the 
Chevalier Neukomm. By the way, we may be 
excused for here introducing a rumour which we 
have heard, that this favourite and indefatigable 
composer is at present engaged on a collection 
of devotional music, which will be of considerable 
extent and importance. We must say a good 
word for Mr. Lodge’s * Music from Shore,’ a sweet 
and elegant duet for two female voices, which 
reminds us of the very pleasant chamber-music 
of the Italian writers ;—and, though its style is 
diametrically opposite, for Mr. E. Loder’s* Brave 
old Oak,’ a good bold song for the people. We 
wish that the number of these was increased ; 
why should we not have music for our streets 
and market-places, as well as for the drawing- 
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rooms of May-Fair ?—and why should not this 
common music be (like this song,) simple without 
vulgarity ? The other songs before us must pass 
with a mere enumeration of their titles (some of 
these are sweet-sounding)—they are, ‘ Love's 
Dulce Domum,? ‘I chose thee not, my Fanny, for 
thy face, ‘In such an hour, and * The Desert 
Rose,’ * Though the cold hand of sorrow,’ by Mr. 
Hullah ; * Moribunda,’ * Josephine to Napoleon, 
and * O come to the wave,’ by Mrs. Onslow ; * The 
Fisherman’s Song,’ the words from Miss Cos- 
tello’s Specimens of French Poetry, the music by 
Miss Lightfoot; with two songs by Mr. M‘Kor- 
kell, ‘ How bright and balmy,’ and‘ I saw thee 
crop that beauteous flower,’ which we have seen 
before.. We wish our friends would save us the 
possibility of twice mentioning the same com- 
position. 

Lastly, come some of those airy things called 
quadrilles and waltzes. We have half a dozen 
by M. Vaucher de Strubing, full of the true 
spirit of the dance ; among which we must par- 
ticularize ‘ La ville et le village,’ a characteristic 
and lively set of quadrilles,and the * Remembrance 
of Scotland,’ three very graceful waltzes. They 
are far beyond the common run of such music. 
The French romance, ‘ Ah! laissex-moi,’ by the 
same gentleman, is sweet and expressive. We 
must conclude our labours for the present, by 
making our bow toa lady,—Miss Ellen Blundell, 
for her pretty Second Set of Quadrilles. 

There are a certain class of manufacturers or 
maimers of tunes, who can never allow a passing 
event to go by, without “improving it” in a 
song, and illustrating this with a taking title- 
page. Thus, when poor Weber died, we had 
all manner of stupid verse tortured to suit his 
Waltz, and a dozen coarse lithographs of his 
earnest, inspired features, staring at us all the 
way down Bond Street. ‘To the same taste we 
may trace the trash about “ Fancy Fairs” and 
“ Abbey Walls,” which the public has been silly 
enough to swallow, and, worse still, “those songs 
of striking domestic interest, which” (according 
to their own account,) “ were to implant a sting 
in the bosom of the false-hearted Captain B ;” and 
make the double-minded Lady X. Y. Z. out- 
blush her own rouge! The death of Mrs. He- 
mans has given occasion to two of these publi- 
cations—the one is Miss Landon’s poem, * How 
many loved and honoured thee, set to music; a 
composition not suitable from its length and 
structure for any such purpose. This is graced 
with a likeness manufactured, by adding eyes, 
hands, and drapery to the bust—the result of 
which might be guessed. The second, we are 
told, is the last composition of that lamented lady, 
* My gentle child,’ which, however, was published 
in our own columns in the autumn of 1833. 
This is a trifle too impudent!! The music of 
these songs is by Mr. Roche. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A new farce, in two acts, by Mr. George Dance, 
called * My Late Friend,’ was produced here on 
Tuesday, and very favourably received—more 
so, we should say, than any previous novelty of 
this season has been. The acting of Mr. Farren 
was most admirable; his character, though a 
very droll one, is not a very natural one, but 
his easy and seemingly unstudied manner of 
playing it gave it all the force of nature. Mr. 
Buckstone (albeit he was ever and anon angling 
for his words,) played with great humour and 
cleverness; and Mrs. Humby was superlative. 
This excellent actress of the good old school 
seems to us to improve every time we see her— 
not a point but tells with her—and so clear is 
her perception of humour, that not only does she 
put the right words of each sentence into Italics, 
but if a word should be so written as to com- 
mence with a capital letter, she will somehow 








contrive to make the audience know it. Mr. 
Brindal, Mr. Strickland, and Miss Turpin, did 
all that they had an opportunity to do, and the 
latter sang an extremely pretty song, which was 
rapturously encored, and which will be * wanted 
immediately” by the publishers. 





MISCELLANEA 

Relics of the Protectorate.—Some curious an- 
cient relics were discovered a few days ago at 
the bottom of a hill near Bristol. A pit was dug 
into on the site where, in 1645, was erected 
Prior’s Hill fort, which was one of the fortifica- 
tions raised against the Protector’s army, under 
Fairfax, who was then besieging Bristol. A 
number of bullets were found, and several small 
measures, which are supposed to have been used 
for the purpose of charging muskets with a par- 
ticular quantity of shot. The relics are stated 
to have excited considerable competition at 
Bristol. 

M. Abel de Pujol has been elected a member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts of the Institute, 
in the room of Baron Gros, deceased. 

Fountain of Sea-water.—A clock-maker in 
Malta, who possessed some land towards the 
north-west point of Gozzo, tried to establish 
pits in it for the making of salt; several pits 
were dug, and there being a cavern underneath 
the ground which communicated with the sea, a 
hole was bored into the cavern, and machinery 
erected for drawing up the salt water through 
it, for the filling of the pits. In a short time, 
however, the poor watch-maker found that the 
calcareous nature of the soil of his manufactory 
caused so rapid an absorption of the water, that 
little or no salt was left; he therefore abandoned 
the enterprise, and fell sick from the disappoint- 
ment. But his misfortunes were not over, for 
no sooner did the stormy season set in, than a 
fresh disaster occurred, for every time a tem- 
pest came from the north, or north-west, the sea 
forced itself through the hole, and spouted forth 
into a magnificent fountain in the shape of a 
wheatsheaf; but such was its force, that it 
covered the lands of the neighbours, and de- 
stroyed their crops. Action after action was 
brought against the unhappy owner, who at 
length died of grief. No sooner was his death 
known, than the injured neighbours hastened 
with large stones to fill up the hole, which 
stopped the nuisance for a time, but when the 
storms again made their appearance, the stones 
were either sucked in, or scattered above, and 
the water again rose to the height of 60 feet. 
Three times has this occurred with a noise re- 
sembling subterranean thunder and firing of 
cannon, and the inhabitants expect a repetition 
of the annoyance. 

Plague.—A letter from M. Clot Bey states, 
that he and two other French gentlemen and a 


Spaniard, attend to those who are afflicted with” 


the plague without taking any precautions, while 
others envelope themselves in waxed cloth, feel 
pulses through a tobacco leaf, or dip their hands 
in oil or vinegar before touching the infected. 
M. Clot Bey and his friends go to the bedsides 
of the sick and remain for hours in the infected 
air. Two young Frenchmen do the same at 
Alexandria, and constantly communicate with 
their manifested brethren at Cairo. The plague 
declared itself at the former place in Novem- 
ber, but did not become serious till February, 
since which 20,000 persons have perished. The 
disease first showed itself at Cairo in Decem- 
ber, and in March assumed a deadly aspect. 
Quarantine within the house has not been suc- 
cessful in all cases, and several French people 
have died who shut themselves up in their homes. 
The malady has extended to some of the Euro- 
pean vessels, but the poorer classes have suf- 
fered most, particularly the Maltese, who are 
the dirtiest, and constitutionally resemble the 
Arabs. 





Rooks.—MM. Dumeril de Bainville ang 
Isidore Geoffroy have made a report to the 
Academy of Sciences, on a memoir respectin; 
the anatomy of rooks, by M. Jacquemin, This 
memoir is intended by the author as a type, to 
which all ornithologists may refer for general 
characters. According to the reporters, it con. 
tains much superfluous matter, and might have 
been more concisely and clearly set forth, but 
it is full of laborious and delicate research, and 
is well worthy of the encouragement of the 
Academy. 


Railway Travelling.—In the week ending the 
7th instant, no less than 14,588 passengers 
travelled the whole length of the line along the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway. This is ex. 
clusive of passengers going short distances, and 
of those proceeding by the Bolton and other 
branch railways. The following is the number 
of passengers along the whole line, during the 
first seven months of the present year :—Janu- 
ary, 26,572; February, 24,171; March, 26,880; 
April, 31,390; May, 35,118; June, 56,280; 
July, 54,642. Total, 255,053. This number 
is also exclusive of short distances and branch 
railway passengers.— Liverpool Chronicle. 


Contemplated Embellishments in Paris.—It was 
supposed, that the Obelisk of Luxor would be 
erected this year in the Place Louis XV., but 
as the pedestal destined for it is not completed, 
and is not likely to be for some time, the design 
must be postponed. It is, however decided, 
that the obelisk shall be placed in the Place 
Louis XV., and not elsewhere, as was at one 
time proposed. The entrance to the Champs 
Elysées, by the Place Louis XV., is also to be 
considerably beautified. Two enormous foun- 
tains with several jets are to be constructed, and 
will throw up no less than 160 cubic feet of 
water. It was at first intended to fill up the 
ditches of the Tuileries, but the precautions re- 
quisite for its necessary defence have caused 
the abandonment of that design. Twenty 
colossal bronze sphinxes are to be placed on 
either side, from the Chamber of Deputies to 
the rue St. Florentin, and the 12 statues on the 
Pont de la Concorde are to be removed and 
placed in the grand avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sées. Improvements are to be made in the 
Champs Elysées, and various ornaments for the 
purpose are in course of construction.—Paris 
Paper. 


List of New Books.—Abbott’s Fireside Piety, Part 
II. (Pastor’s Daughter,) 18mo. ls. 6d.—Anecdotes on 
the Church Catechism, 18mo. 1s. 6¢d.—Hooker’s Por- 
tion of the Soul, 18mo. 1s. 6¢.—The Parables of the 
Lord Jesus, by the Rev. B. H. Draper, 2nd Series, 
32mo. 2s.—The Natural History of Man, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
—Drew’s Chronological Charts, illustrative of Ancient 
History and Geography, imp. folio, 2¢. 8s.—Encyclo- 

ia Metropolitana, 2nd Div. Mixed Sciences, Vol. 

II. 32. 3s.—Warwick’s Spare Minutes, 32mo. Is. 6d. 
cloth, 2s. silk—Robertson on Diet and Regimen, fc. 
8vo. 6s.—Rosamund Gray, &c. by Charles Lamb, 8vo. 
9s.—Lamb’s Prose Works, 3 vols. 8vo. 275. 6d.— 
Trench’s Poems, |2mo. 5s.—Key to Tarver’s French 
Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Catechism of Astronomy, by 
F. W. Simms, 1Smo. 9¢.—The Rev. T. H. Newman’s 
Sermons, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Speculum Gregis, 4th 
edit. oblong, 5s.—Curtis on the Sight, fc. 8vo. 1s.— 
Scenes and Ch istics of Hindustan, by Miss 
Emma Roberts, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s.—Considerations 
respecting the Trade with China, by Joseph Thomp- 
son, post Svo. 5s.—Illustrations of the Botany of the 
Himalayan Mountains, by T. Forbes Royle, Part VII. 
imp. 4to. 20s.—My Early Days, 3rd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
—tTables of Discount, Net Proceeds, and per Centage 
Profits on Goods, by David Booth, 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s.— 
Parker’s English Composition, 5th edit. 12mo. 35.— 
Martin’s History of British Colonies, Vol. I. 2nd edit. 
8vo. 21s.—I tions and Regulations for Field Bat- 
tery Exercises, and Movements for the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, 12mo. 4s.—Instructions and Regulations 
for the Exercises and Movements of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Patt Mati.— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS, with nearly One Hundred PORTRAITS 
of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
Enamel, by the late H. Bone, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN Daily, 
from Ten in the Moreing — bo! in the Evening, and will be 
$ Saturday, the nst. 
CLOSED on Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ITIAN’S VENUS._NOW ON VIEW, 

at the ST. JAMES’S GALLERY, 58, PALL MALL, oppo- 

site Marlborough House. Admittance, 1s. A full description of 

the merits of this wonder of the Art, as a painting, and the 

singular circumstances connected with its discovery, with a plan 

for its purchase by subscription, limited to One Guinea, for 

blic presentation to the National Gallery, are now published 
ha small pamphlet, price 6d. 


CHOOL of DESIGN, for the EDUCA- 
TION of ARTISTS, and INSTRUCTION of AMATEURS 
in the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of DRAWING and 
PAINTING, possessing every requisite for the Study of the 
Human Figure, anatomically, as well as in the finished De- 
velopement of ii rfect Beauty, combined with the various 
Branches of Fine Art; forming, also, a Probationary School for 
the Royal Academy.—Terms may be known at No. 6, Charlotte- 
Me ot, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street, 











RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has three days a week disengaged (Mondays, Wed- 
pesdays, and Fridays,) would be happy to give LESSONS in 
DRAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
moderate terms, 
Letters to be addressed (post paid) to S. S., No. 28, Northum- 
berland-street, Strand. 


IANOFORTE and SINGING.—A Lady, 
who has studied under the first Professors, and is qualitied 
to Gnish, wishes to meet with PUPILS, whom she would either 
attend at their own Houses, or receive at her Residence, Grove 
House, ee a he Fult d.—Terms mod: 
Address to C. E, W., at the above, post paid. 














Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
No. 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (SATURDAY), MONDAY, 
August 24, and 2 following Days ; being 
HE SECOND PORTION of the EXTEN- 
SIVE STOCK of 
Messrs. MOLTENO and GRAVES, 
the old-established Printsellers in Pali Mall, dissolving partner- 
ship, (by mutual consent ;) consisting of— 


The capital Works of the British School— 
The Works of H h, in early and curious states of the plates 
~The Works of Bartolozzi—Portraits of Distinguished Persons 
ag in the Reign of George 1V.—Proofs and Early Subscrip- 
tion Impressions of The Chelsea Pensioners, The Penny Wed- 
ding, Parish Beadle, Distraining for Rent, Duncan Gray, &c., 
after Wilkie—Byron’s Dream, after Eastlake—Wolsey receiving 
the Cardinal’s Hat, after Harlow— Death of oy od Pearson, after 
Copley—The Cracifixion, after Martin—The Covenanters, after 
Harvey ; &c.—The Works of the Modern French and German 
Schools—The Works of Canova—Fine Foreign Topographical 


A COLLECTION OF MODERN DRAWINGS, 
By Bonington, Harlow, Hearne, Turner, Carter, Stothard, 
Cipriani, Lee, Hart, Holland, &c.; including Portraits of emi- 
nent Persons, by Cooper, Loggan, Vertue, &c. 
A FEW PICTURES IN OIL, 
By Stothard, Smirke, Lucas, Van Leyden, &c. 
Together with several capital Portfolios, Show Frames, with 


; &e. &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On MONDAY, Aug. 24, at 3 o’clock precisely, 
VALUABLE BOOKS IN QUIRES, 
REMAINDERS, &c. 


Consisting of Paris’s Life of Sir Humphry 
» 2 vols.—Life and Correspondence of Sir T. Lawrence, 2 
vols.—Walpole’s Correspondence, 4 vols.x—Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland, 2 vols. 
4to.~Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charles I. with 21 Por- 
traits—Cooper’s Notions of the Americans, 2 vols.—Lang’s Ori- 
f of the Polynesian Nation—Outline of a System of National 
wcation—Garrick’s Life and Correspondence, 2 vols. 4to.— 
Musee de France, 10 vols. imp. 8vo.—Milner’s Church History, 
4 vols.—Stafford Gallery, by Ottley Tomkins, 4 vols. folio— 
Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols,—Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols.; &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On THURSDAY, August 27, and following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS ; 


Among which are Whittaker’s History of 

mondshire, 2 vols.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols, 
large paper—Chambers’s Civil Architecture, 2 vols. India paper 
~Smeaton’s Edystone Lighthouse—Philosophical Transactions, 
1784 to 1825—Ditto, abridged, 18 vols. hal! russia—Supplement 
to Encyclopaedia Britannica, 6 vols.—Transactions of the Geolo- 
Rical Society, 5 vols.—Batty’s German Scenery—Light’s Sicilian 
Scenery—Piato’s Works, by Sydenham and Taylor, 5 vols.— 
National Portrait Gallery, proofs, 5 vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 
vol, new edition—Russell’s Modern Europe, 4 vols.—Milner’s 
Church History, 4 vols.—Pepys’ Memoirs, 5 vols.—Evelyn’s 
Memoirs, 5 v: Is.—North’s Lives of the Norths, 3 vois.—Sir W. 
_ em, 2 vols.—Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, 6 

; &e. 





Catalogues nearly ready. 
*s* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every De- 
Dey ae of Property made for the Payment of the Probate 
’ . 








BOOKS, INCLUDING THE HISTORICAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, DE- 
CEASED, STATIONERY AND ENGRAVINGS, 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERs, at their Great Room, 
306, High Holborn, on TUESDAY NEXT, August 25, and 4 
following Days, comprising 


CHAMBERLAINE'S Imitations of Hol- 
bein’s Heads, with additional plates, very fine copy— 
Shaw's Zoology, 28 vols. russia—Beauties of England and Wales, 
34 vols.—European Sceneries, 5 vols. fine original copy, in mo- 
rocco, from Mr. Heber’s Library—Lowndes’ Bibliozrapher’s 
Manual, 4 vols.—Skelton’s Oxfordshire, 3 vols. calf ext.— 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols. —Camden’s Britannia, 
by Gough, best edit. 3 vols.—Walpole’s Ane: vs of Painting, by 
Dallaway, 5 vols. large paper—Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and 
Tomkins, 4 vols.—Akerman’s Roman Coins, 2 vols. large paper— 
Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols, first edit. large paper, uucut—Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, 31 vols.—Lingard’s England, 14 vols.—Sharon Vur- 
ner’s England, 10 vols.—Waverley Novels, 46 vols.—Bridge- 
water Treatises, 4 vols.—Dr. Parr’s Works, 8 vols.—Stewart’s 
Philosophy of the Mind, &c. 5 vols.—Chaimers’ Shakspeare, 9 
vols, calf—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 8 vols.—Evelyn and Pepys’ 
Diaries, &c. 13 vols.—Works on Ireland, by Lanigan, Leland, 
Mac Geoghegan, &c.—Political Economy, by Malthus, &c, &c, 
—Gold Watches, Library Table, &c. 
THE STATIONERY 
Consists of Printing, Writing, and other Papers—Ledgers, Ac- 
count, and Parcel Books, School Books, &c.—Engravings and 
Paintings by Eminent Artists, Ac. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
SOHO-SQUARE — THE VALUABLE LAW AND 
GENERAL LIBRARY OF CHARLES ELLIS, ES@., RE- 
TIRING FROM THE PROFESSION, 
ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON will SELL 
BY AUCTION, on the Premises, 25, SOHO-SQUARE, 
on WEDNESDAY, Aug. 26, and following Day, at 12, the ex- 
tensive and very valuable 


LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 


in Law and General Literature. Among the former will be 
found, the Statutes at Large—Viner’s Abridgment—All the best 

eports, including those of East, Moore, Maule and Selwyn, 
Price, Bingham, Croke, Chitty, Leech, Campbell, Taunton, Dow, 
Robinson, Moore and Scott, Barnewall and Adolphus, &c.— 
Among the latter, are s’s Cyclopedia, in russia—Hansard’s 
Parli y Debat Ii’s State Trials—Gentieman’s Ma- 
gazine—Philosophical Transactions—Camden’s Britannia—The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Romanorum— British Essayists — Johnson’s 
Poets—Scott’s Novels—Ancient and Modern Universal History, 
and most of the best English and French Authors, 

May be viewed August 20, 21, and 22, by Catalogues, at 1s. 
each, which may be had on the Premises; and at the Offices, 14, 
Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall, 








BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 

BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF, in a City in the West 
of England, The Trade, from which the present Proprietor is 
retiring, has been established for more than Thirty Years, and 
been conducted with great advantage. The shop and situation 
are unexceptionable, the rent moderate, and the Stock to 
taken ata valuation, Capital required about £1000, 

Apply, by letter, to X. Y., care of Messrs. Mudie and Son, 

Newsvenders, 15, Coventry-street. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
SURGEON to one of the Liverpool Infir- 


maries, who does not practise Pharmacy, will receive a 
HOUSE PUPIL. Terms, 100/. per annum. 

The advantages are—first, a residence in a family unexcep- 
tionable. 

Secondly, The time usually occupied in compounding medi- 
cines shall be employed in obtaining an intimate knowledge of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Medical Botany, and the Doses of 
Medicines. 

Thirdly, The Pupil shall act as Surgeon’s Assistant during 
hospital hours. 

And lastly, The Books and Anatomical Preparations of the 
Surgeon shall be appropriated to the Pupil’s uses. 

Application to be made by letter (post paid) to Mr, Walmsley, 
Church-street, Liverpool. 





This day is published, 2nd edition, 8vo. gilt, price 1s. 
BSERVATIONS on the PRESERVA- 
TION of SIGHT, &c.; being Chapter V. of a Treatise 
on the EYE. ; 
By J. H. CURTIS, Esq, Oculist and Aurist. 
Contents : Care of the Eyes—Weak Sight—Advice to the Stu- 
dious—Cautions to Ladies and Parents—Care of the Sight in 
Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Age—Sir D. Brewster’s Remarks 
—Absurdity of wearing smali Spectacles—Newly-invented Eye- 
Preservers, or Convex Wire-Gauze Spectacles for wearing in 
the Wind, Dust, Sun, &c.—Strabismus Spectacles—Round Peri- 
scopic Glasses for the Short-sighted, Xc. 
London : Published by H. Renshaw, 556, Strand. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d, bound, the 3rd edition, revised and 


corrected, of 
XCERPTA ROMANIS 





ex VARIIS 
POETIS, qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR, 
Lucretio, Seneca, Martiale, 
Catullo, Lucano, Juvenale, 
i V. Flaceo, Ausonio, 
S. Italico, Claudiano, 
Persio, Statio, 
Notulis Ilustrata, quas Selegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 
Veneunt apud J. G. et F. Rivington, in Coemeterio Paulino, et 
Vico dicto Waterloo-place. 








In2 vols. 12mo, price 14s. boards, 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev, CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Sedgley, Stflordshire, 

London: Printed tor J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and seld by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford; and H.C. Langbridge, Birmingham, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 
2nd edition, 12mo, 5s. 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. SecondSeries, 
2nd edition, 12mo, 5s, And all his other Works, 


»” 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ITALIAN MANUAL for SELF- 
TUITION, with Key to Beagoli’s Grammar, and other 
Exercises, familiar Phrases, &c. 
By SMERALDO BRIGNI, 
London: Whittaker and Co,; and Dulauand Co. Edinburgh: 
Charles Smith, 25, Hanover-street. 
This day is published, in Svo, price 10s, 6d, boards, the 2nd 
edition of 
AROCHTIAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, $1, Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Second Vol. (On the Festivals.) 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 





GILBERT’S CLERICAL GUIDE, NEW EDETION, 
Iu the press, and speedily will be patiehed, in 1 vol. 
a new edition o! 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE and ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL DIRECTORY ; containing a complete Re- 
gister of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of England, 
with the Names of their present Possessors, Patrons, &c, ; an 
an Alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy. 
Edited by RICHARD GILBERT, M.R.S.L. 
Compiler of the ‘ Clergyman’s Almanack,’ and the ‘ Liber 
Scholasticus.’ 

This edition will contain an account of the present value of 
the Archbishopricks, Bishopricks, Dignities, and all other Eccle- 
siastical Preferments, extracted from the Report of His Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues. The Names of the Incumbents have been carefull 
correcied to the present time; and the Population of each Paris! 
is inserted from the latest official returns. The Appendix will 
contain an account of the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal 
of the King, the Lord Chancellor, Archbishops and Bishops, 
Deans and Chapters, Universities, &c. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. XIL 


Tn small 8vo,. with Frontispiece, price 6s. . 
CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. Second Series. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, the FIRST SERIES, With Frontispiece. 6. 
Previous Volumes of the THEoLocicaL Liprary: 

1. History of the Church in Scotland. By 
M. Russell, L.L.D, 2 vols. Portraits. 12s, 

2. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. With 14 Portraits, 16s. 

3. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. is. fe 

4. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A. With Portraits.—1. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—2. Abp. Cran- 
mer, 2 vols, 12s.—3. Bp. Jewel, 1 vol, 6s.—(The Life of Abp. 
Laud is in preparation.) 


NEW 





WORKS, 
Just published b: 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Bertagton-ctrest, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 1 vol, svo. with Portraits of 
DON CARLOS AND ZUMALACARREGUY, 
HE CAREER of DON CARLOS 

Since the Death of 
FERDINAND VIL, 
(Being a CHAPTER in the HISTORY of CHARLES V.) 
By his Aide-de-Camp, 
The BARON DE LOS VALLES, 


2. 
MR, ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK, 


n 3 vols. post &vo. 
TALES OF THE RAMAD’HAN. 
By the Author of ‘Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’ &c. 
3. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, price 24s. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP FROM 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL 
By the Rev, VERE MONRO, 


NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRZ. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 

** We have read these tales with much pleasure: they are full 
of feeling and character, and exhibit not only the skill of a first- 
rate writer, but the most perfect knowledge of the world and 
society.”—Johkn Bull, 

In 2vols. post avo. price 2\s. 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE, 
With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY; 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN, 
Author of ‘ A Visit toSpain,’ &c. 


6. 
MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s.6d. with a Portrait of Mr, Beckford, from 
an Original Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 

ALCOBAGA AND BATALHA. 
By the Author of ‘ Vathek,’ ‘* Italy,’ &c. 

“4 complete picture of the whole life of Portagal. Every class 
of society is placed vividly before us—quite as amusingly as they 
could have been in a novel of mauners.”—Quarterly Review, 
July, 1835. 

ALSO, JUST READY, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TREMORDYN CLIFF. 
y FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of § Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Belgium and 
Western Germany,’ &c. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








8vo. price 10s. 6d. boa 
ISCOURSES on ELIJAH’ and JOHN 
the BAPTIST. 
By the Rev. Lay S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Perpetual Carate of St. 
George’s Chapel, Brighton, and Chaplain to the Sussex County 
Printed for J. G.and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mail. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
R. MADDEN’S TRAVELS in the WEST 


Tndies. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2158. 
** As a public duty, we cordially recommend these pages to 
the world at large as full of variety and intelligence.”—Literary 
Gazelle, 





The Songs of England and Scotland. 
vols, Uniform with the New Edition of Burns. 
Vignettes. 10s. 

** A joyfus book. It should be placed as a bouquet in every 
drawing-room,”’—Salisbury Herald, 


In 2 


Portraits and 


3. 
The Young Queen; a Romantic Tale. In 
3 vols. post 8vo 
** Many of the details are of high interest. There are occa- 
sional dashes of nature, some correct sentiment, and vivid de- 
scriptive varrative. The production is a singular one.’’—Con- 
stitutional Magazine. 


Miss Lloyd’s Sketches of Bermuda. Small 
bvo. Plates. 10s. 


«We do not know @ more — volume,”"—Allas, 


Ernest Campbell ; on “Historical Novel. By 
John Ainslie, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. 
here are skeiches of character, descriptions of scenery, and 
Pra... 1. of events, in ‘ Ernest Campbell,’ which would do 
credit to the best of living ee ots Times. 


Woman: as She “iy and as She Should Be. 
In 2 handsome volumes, small 8vo. 21s. 

**Here is, indeed, something new with a vengeance—some- 
thing that will ‘ astonish the natives,’ the female portion of them, 
at any rate; aye, and create a pretty stir amongst them to boot, 
if we are vot much mistaken. We recommend these volumes to 
our fair readers,””—Scvolsman, 


Bosworth Field; or, the Fate ofa Plantagenet. 
By the Author of ‘Arthur of Britanny.’ 3 vols. 

“The plot is ingeniously constructed ; and the interest, 
strongly excited at first dimirably sustained throughout. the 
writing, too, is of a superior order, and the scene between 
Richard and his Son is painted with great and powerful effect.” 
—Court Journal, 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


NEW NOVELS, 
Pablished by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London, 
EPHISTOPHILES in ENGLAND; or, 
The CONFESSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER, 3 vols. 
“* The general satire has appeared to us to display such talent, 
and to embrace so many of the popular subjects of the day, that 
we have been induced to make longer extracts than usual.” 
Lit, Gazette. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IRISH 
RAV — 3 vols. 


THE GIPSY. 3 vols. 
“The gipsy girl is one of the most perfect and beautiful 
sketches ever ae or imagined by Mr. James—it is perfect.” 
—New Month 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 





2 vols. 


“ The author has observed life, and studied the workings of 


the human heart.”—Spectator, 
5. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘ CONSTANCE,’ ETC. 
ROSABEL. 3 vols. 

“An acute appreciation of human nature, a sufficient know- 
ledge of life, vivacity in description, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 
tions of Rosabel.”—Lilerary Gazelle. 


6. 
WARLEIGR ; or, TH ba vay al OAK. 
A Lege nd of Devon. 
By Mrs, BRAY, Author z the . Wie ‘Hoods,’ &e. 


DAC Rr’ E. 3 vols. 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF MORLEY. 
E = YCLOPADIA ME yap yi og A. 
) 4to. price 1. 1s. boards, Part 42 o' 
NCYCLOP-E: DIA MET ROPOL TAN A; 

or, UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY of KNOWLEDGE, on 
an Original Plan; comprising the twofold advantage of a Phi- 
Josophical and an Alphabetical arrangement; with appropriate 
Engravings, 

*,4* This large and very comprehensive work is now rapidly 
drawing to a close, as it is expected that about Eight more Parts 
will complete it. In the Ap ger into volumes, the following 
are perfected, viz.— PURE Es, Vo 
and APPLIED SCIENCES, Vol. 7 r an ; in HIS ORY and 
BIOGRAPHY, Vol. 1, 2, and 3; in the General Department, 
which comprises the new English Lexicon by Mr. Ric hardson, a 
Dictionary of Science, and a Gazeticer, Vol. 1 to 9. There is 
also a distinct volume, of which two parts out of three are pub- 
lished, viz, Part 39 and 41 of the whole work, comprising a full 
Account of the Machinery and Manufactures of the Kingdom, 
illustrated by nearly 100 Plates. The Third Part will be ready 
during the present year, and the volume may be procured dis- 
tinct from any other portion of the Encyclopedia, 

The Third Volume of Mixed Sciences, just completed, contains 
the following subjects, with 75 Plates:—Figure of the Earth; 
Meteorology: Architecture ; poorly Heraldry ; Numismatics ; 
Poetry; Music; Painting; Engra 

London; Printed for Baldwin ‘and. “Cradoc k; J. G, 
Rivington; J. Duncan; B. cmd 
Hodgson ; J. } Dowding; Ht. Hodgson; G. Lawford; T. Laveock ; 
J. Fraser; W. Mason; James Ricberdioc, J. Bohn: T. Allman; 
J. Bain; H. ‘Dixon; *j. Bryant; S. Hod; gson; R. Hod gsonj} 
J. H. Parker, Oxford ; and J. and J. T. Deighton, Cambridge. 


and F, 
Suttaby and Co.; E. 





LIBRAIRIE EUROPEEN. 


NOUVEAUTES EN 
ETRANGERES, 
Publices par BAUDRY, Lrsraire, 
Rue du Coq, No. 9, Pres le Louvre, 4 Paris; 
Et se trouvent 4 Londres, chez DULAU et Ce. Soho- 
square. 
OUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS- 
FRANCAIS et FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, contenant tous les 
mots des deux langues. Edition diamant, imprimée en carac- 
ex dune netteté remarquable, 2 tomes en 1 vol, in-32, broché, 
5 fr. jolie reliure fagon maroquin, 6 fr. 
LIVRES ITALIENS. 


Marco Visconti, Storia del trecento cavata 
dalle cronache di quel secolo, e raccontata da Tommaso Grossi, 
1835. 2 vol. in-12, br. 6 fr. 


Botta. Storia d’Italia, continuata da quella 
di Guicciardini sino al 1789, Parigi, 1832. 15 vol. in-18, port. 


jolie edition. 30 fr. . so 
La medesima Storia. Parigi, 1832. 
10 vol. in-6, — 75 fi 
Storia d’ Italia, dal 1789 sino al 1814. 
Parigi, 1832. 4 vol. in-8. 30 fr. 
Guicciardini. Storia d’Italia, con una prefa- 
zione di C, Botta. 6 vol. in-8, port. br. 45 fr. 
La Collezione completa e uniforme dei 20 vol. in-8. 150 fr. 
Pellico. Opere complete, che contiene— 
Vol. I. Le mie Prigioni; addizioni di 
Maroncelli; Dei doveri degli Uomini. 
Vol. II. Tutte le sue Tragedie, Can- 
tiche e Poesie. 1835. 2 g. ¥. in-12, jolie édit, port. br. 10 fr. 
Il volume 2do, separatamente, br. 5 fr. 


Le mie Prigioni, Memorie. 1834. 1 
vol, in-12, jolie édition, 3 fr. 50c¢ y 
1 vol. in-12. 


ei doveri degli Uomini. 

Alle mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico, 
addizioni di Piero Maroncelli, seguite dalle due tragedie, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini ed Eufemio da Messina. 1 vol. in-12. 3f. 50c. 

Tommaso Moro, tragedia. 1 vol. in- 
12. 1 fr. 50c. 

Rosini. Luisa Strozzi, storia del secolo 
XVI. 1834. 2 vols, in-12, jolie edition. 9 fr. 

Azeglio. Ettore Fieramosca, o la Disfida di 
Barletta. 1833. 1 vol. in-12,br. 4 fr. 50c. 

Manzoni. I Promessi Sposi, decima édizione. 


1830. 3 vol.in-12,br. 12 fr. . 
1834. 2 vol. in-12, 


Il medesimo. 
Tragedie e poesie complete del me- 
desimo autore. Parigi, 1830. 1 vol, in-12, br. 5 fr. 


Morale cattolica. 1834. In-12. 2f.50c. 


Varese. La Fidanzata Ligure, ossia usi cos- 


tumanze e caratteri dei popoli della riviera ai nostri tempi, 1832, 
2 tom. en 1 vol. in-12, jolie edition, 4 fr. 50c. 


Sibilla Odaleta, episodio delle guerre 
d'Italia alla fine del secolo XV. romanzo storico. 1832. 2 tomes 
en 1 vol. in-12. 4 fr. 50 c. 

Biblioteca Poetica Italiana, scelta e pubbli- 


cata da A. Buttura. 30 vol. in-32. + meal chez J. Didot, 
papier velin, ornés de dix portraits. 721 


Chaque ouvrage se vend séparé iment. 
Alamanni. La Coltivazione. 1 vol. port. 3 fr. 
Alfieri. Tragedie scelte, e la Merope di 

Maffei. 3 vol, 8 fr. 
Amintd di Torquato Tasso. 1 vol. fig. 1f.50c. 
Ariosto. Orlando furioso, e le Satire. 8 vol. 
port. 18 fr. Bes i, 
Dante. La divina Commedia, con argomenti 
ed annotazioni di A. Buttura, 3 vol. por. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Guarini. Il Pastor fido. 1 vol. por. 3 f. 50c. 
Metastasio. Opere scelte. 3 vol. por. 8 fr. 
Petrarca. Le Rime. Paris. 3 vol. 2 port. 
7 fr. 50 ¢. : 
Scelté di 
Lvol, 3 fr. . 
Et4 media. 
Terza eta. 
Tasso. 
port. 8 fr. 


NGUES 


2 fr. 


br. 9 fr. 


Poesie italiane d’autori antichi. 


l vol. 3 fr. 
lvol. 3 fr. 


Gerusalemme liberata. 4 vol. avec 
On peut joindre 4 cette Collection— 

Boccaccio. Il Decamerone, testo Poggiali 
ricorretto dal professore Cerutti. Parigi, Didot, 1829. 5 vol. 
in-32, pap. velin, port. 12 fr. 

Quattro Poeti Italiani: Dante, Petrarca, 
Ariosto, Tasso; can una scelta di poesie italiane dal 1200 sino 
a’ nostri tempi, da Buttara. Parigi, Didot, 1833. 1 vol. in-8, 
pap. vél. orne de quatre portraits en groupe, gravés par Hoop- 
wood, cartonne en percaline, trés-jolie é:ition. 20 fr. 

Nota (Alberto). 


Saggio storico di Salfi. 


Commedie complete, con 
1829. 5 vol. in-12, jol. édit. 18 fr. 
La novella Sposa. In-12, br. 1 fr. 
Commedie scelte del medesimo autore. 
1833. 1 vol. in-12. 4 fr, 

Soave. Novelle morali, coll’ accento di pro- 
sodia. 10a edizione, accresciuta di quattro Novelle di Albergati 
— o,d’Altanesl, Parigi, 1833. 2 gros vol. in-is, jolie 

edition. 4 fr. 


*,* The above may be had of Dulau and Co., at the rate of 
One Shilling for a Franc. 





This da »). published, post 
HE LAND of VISION; or, Glimpse of 
the PAST, PRESENT, and the FUTUR 

London: J. Hatcha' rd and Son, 187, Picceditty, 

In 3 vols, post 8vo. price 1. 10s, 

V L ELtkIésE $: 
A_TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY, . 
na bins a oe hy of CORD Steen. 
story which powe u 
feclings Spectator po y engages the attention and the 


“The author ~y chosen @ period little hy 
novelist.” —Litera wry Soot ie : fackneyed by the 
** His style is remarkable for vigour.”—Sund, 
. Whittaker and On. Ave Maria-lane. Times, 








MIDSUMMER PRESENT FOR > 
Just published, two small vols. with wood-cats, neatly bow 
| Bk ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND. By M—— C—. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street, 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
Published by Mr. MURRAY, 
oO R 
B Sasa —, uae FANN} 
’ vols. post 8vo, és ¥ KEMBLE), 
II. 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch Book.’ Post 8vo. 99, gd, 
Ill. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD, 
By the Author of * The Sketch Book.’ Post 8yo, 9s, 6d. 
IV. 
MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS. 
Second English Edition, with Three additional Letters. 18mo, 3s, 


Vv. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 15s, 


vi. 
A RESIDENCE AND TOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


With gute’ ( yates ma on the Condition of the Blacks in 
sae 3 vols. ae BVO. 30s. 
By E.S. ABDY, A.M. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
Published by Mr. MURRAY, 


OPE’S ESSAY on ARCHITECTURE. 


A New Edition, carefully revised, with nearly One Hun- 
dred Plates, royal 8vo. 2/. 


Il. 
EGYPT AND THEBES, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more than Twelre 
Years. With vive and other Illustrations, 8vo. 30s, 
J. G. — Esq. 





A VISIT TO ICELAND, “IN THE SUMMER OF 


1834. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun., na iene of of * Excursions in the North 
With Thirty-three Wood arovines Post 8vo. 12s, 


THE SACRED ‘SCRIPTURES, 
ILLUSTRATED from the CUSTOMS, MANNERS, SUPER- 
STITIONS, TRADITIONS, &c. of the EAST, syvo, 18s, 

by the Rev, JOSEPH ROBERTS. 
v. 
VON RAUMER’S Ba vere eons. Pd THE 
HISTORY OF THE XVIth 
XVIIth CENTURIES, 
Translated from the German. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is. 
By Lord mer EGERTON, M.P. 


TRAVELS TO BOKHARA AND VOYAGE UP? 
THE INDUS. 


A New Edition, 4 vols, feap. 8vo. Ry and Plates, 185. 
Lieutenant BUR . 
__ John r laurves, Albemarle-strcet. 
ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By AUGUSTUS MATTHIA, 
Trensiated, a= The German by E. V. BLOMPIELD, M.A. 
liow of Emanuel College, Cambridg: 
Sth ottnn, “thoroughly revised and greatly caleget, from the 


t Edition of the Original. 2 vols. 8vO. 305. 
By JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 





Il. 
weet GREEK GR. RAMMAR, 
ed for the Use of 


Schoo! 
By CHARLES i OLOMELE ELD, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 
4th edition, revised and correct 
By the Rev. J. a M.A. 12mo. 3s. bound. 


GREEK EXERCISES, 
Adapted to Matthiz’s and other Greek Grammars. 
y JOHN KENRICK, M.A. T 
Part I. DECLENSION, CONJUGATION, aud GOVERNMEN 
of 


PREPOSITIONS. vo. 
Part il. SYNTAX, 8vo. _— 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS FROM GREEK 
Occurring in the 5th edition of _— Grammar. 6v0. 75. 6de 


wenn e TO ‘THE STUDY OF THE 
REEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Designed wm... for te See of Young Persons at School of 


liege 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, M.A. 
A new edilion, corrected and augmented, Feap. 8V0» 75, Ode 
Jobn Murray, Albemarie-street, 
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this day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 8s. in boards, 
me FUDGES in ENGLAND; 
T being a Sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris. 
By THOMAS BROWN, the Younger, &c. 
Author of the ‘ Twopenny Post Bag,’ &c. &c. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme and Co, 








da Monday next will be published, 2 vols. post svo. 
NDIAN SKETCHES, taken during an 
EXPEDITION among the PAWNEES and other TRIBES 

AMERICAN INDIANS. a 

; By JOHN T. IRVING, Jun. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, 32mo, price Is. 6d. cloth, i 
RAYERS of the late REV. WILLIAM 
HOWELS, as delivered before and after the Sermon, at 
Long Acre Chapel. Taken in his own words, by one of the 


’ S Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, London. 









































Architectural Library, No. 59, High Holborn. 
Preparing for publication, 
HE TRANSACTIONS of the INSTI- 
TUTION of CIVIL ENGINEERS, In demy 4to. about 
$0 of letter-press, and from Fifteen to Twenty very 
vay ener jates. Price from One Guinea to One Guinea 
Half. 














wed P 


bn and others (who are not Members of the | ) 
desirous of possessing the Transactions, are requested to forward 
their names (by post or otherwise) to the Publisher, John Weale, 
Architectural Library, No. 59, High Holborn, 

Royal Astronomical Memoirs, Vol. VIII. in 
yo. is Bow published, price 20s. by John Weale, No. 59, High 





















































Of whom also may be had, F 
The Royal Astronomical Society’s Notices of 
their Proceedings. In 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea. 























BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA, 
Forming the FIRST VOLUME of Mr. MONTGOMERY 
MARTIN’S 


ISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES. 

A New Edition of this valuable Work is now ready for 
delivery, carefully revised throughout, and considerably en- 
layed. With new Maps, &c. 21s, cloth lettered. 






































Also, 

Vol. II. comprising the West Indies; Vol. 
iil. North America; and Vol. IV. Africa and Australasia. With 
(ficial Documents, Statistical Tables, and authentic Maps. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

CAPTAIN BLAKISTON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

Twenty Years in Retirement. By the Author 

od‘ Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.’ 


OETT on STAMMERING and NER. 
VOUS IMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH, with several Cases 
o Core, &c., is sold by Calken and Budd, 118, Pall Mall, and 
§. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, price 2s. 6d.—The mode of cure in- 
u by Mr. Poett, M.R.C. Surgeons, is directed to remove 
the nervous cause of the disease, without which the effect (being 
the Summer or Impediment) cannot by elocutionary or any 
cher means be perfectly cured, 
38, Gloucester-place, Portman-square. 


HE COMET. —ARCHER’S CLOCK- 

WORK PLAN of the PATH of HALLEY’S APPROACH- 

ING COMET, by Day and Night, from Calculations by Mr. 

LUBBOCK, and other celebrated Astronomers, so arranged, 

tut on whatever day it may first become visible, it will be a 

comect Guide. Price only 6d. coloured.—The trade will find this 
crap and ingenious work sell rapidly. Bills are provided. 

and Co. 51, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, &c. 
whom may be had a Supply of 


or 
Travelling County Maps, at 3d. each, coloured ; 
whe Series of 58 for 108, 6d., published at 2/. 2s. 




































































































































































Just published, price 1s. 
FAREWELL SERMON, preached at the 


Parish Church of CARSHALTON, SURREY, on Sun- 
Gs, August 9, 1835, 


By the Rev, CHARLES CATOR, M.A. 
te Rector of that Parish. 
_ Also, by the same Author, price 3d. each, ’ 
Five Letters on the Necessity of a National 
Cuurch, addressed to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


















This day is published, in post 8v0. price 5s. cloth boards, 

ONSIDERATIONS respecting the 
TRADE with CHINA, 

By JOSEPH THOMPSON, late of the East India House. 

London: Wm, H. Allen and Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 













THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

On Tnesdlay, the ist of September, price 5s. cloth boards, 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vol. 53, being 
: Memoirs of the Life and ‘Times of Washington, Vol. I., 
bbe completed in 2 volomes.) 

By CYRUS R. EDMONDS. 
london : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
Yd may be procared, by order, from every other Bookseller in 
Se United Kingdom.—Just published, the 3rd edition of 


alte Life of Napoleon, with 15 Engravings, 




















MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE. 
HOSE Members of Noble Families who 


oa have not yet forwarded their Communications for the 
kv Edition of Mr. Lodge’s Peerage, are requested to do so 
































oy little delay as possible, addressed (post free) to Edmund 











» Norroy King of Arms, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 

brary, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 

Lodge's Peerage being the first and most authentic work 

» the entire type is kept constantly sanding. so that 
ted through 2 pl 


may be 
Whe day of publications 






























In 12mo. price 2s, 6d. the 3rd edition, revised, of 
EVEN SERMONS on the COURSE of 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, Also, 


The Social Conduct of a Christian considered, 
in Seven Sermons, add i to an Individual, The 3rd edition, 
revised. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
ficar of Sedgiex, Staffordshire. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








Just published, in 2 vols. S¥vo. price Ml Is. 
ERMONS by the late REV. W. ALLEN, 
w M.A., Incumbent Minister of Peel, and formerly Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Bolton-ie-Moors, Lancashire. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Rengen. 
yhittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





New edition, 3 vols. 12mo. price 2is. bds. 
DICTIONARY of ENGLISH QUOTA- 
TIONS from the BRITISH POETS, 

Part 1. Shakspeare.—Part II, Rhyme—Part U1. Blank Verse. 
“* These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. e have in them the essence of Shake- 

speare and the British Poets.”— Monthly Review. 

_ Also, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 

A Dictionary of Foreign and Classical Quo- 
tations, with English Translations, and illustrated by remarks 
and explanations. By Hugh Moore, Esq. 


nd also, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, the 9th edition, revised and 
improved, 

Macdonell’s Dictionary of Latin and French 
Quotations. To which are added many from the Greek, Spanish, 
and Italian Languages. Translated into English, with illustra- 
tions. Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, price 2s. * ” 

HE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK ; 

a Practical Geography, calculated to facilitate the Study 

of that usefal Science, by a coustant reference to the BLANK 

MAPS; according to the plan pursned in Pestalozzian aud other 

Establishments. By M, E*#*## 5#####, Part 1, comprising the 

General Geography of the Six Grand Divisions of the Earth: 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Australasia, Polynesia, and America. 

“The Geographical Text-Book, as its name implies, cousists 
only of such matier as is necessary to be impressed deeply and 
lastingly upon the memory of the stadent. The First Part com- 
prehends those general principles reduced to their simplest form, 
which are the groundwork of the whole science.”” 

The Blank Maps will be done up separately, 
price 2s. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 

“This volume of Blank Maps will form an invaluable com- 
panion to any elementary work on Geography, published without 
such an useful Auxiliary, and will therefore be sold separately.” 
Published by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











In 16 vols, 8vo. price 82. 18s. Gd. . 
HE WORKS of LORD BACON, edited 
by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 

The most complete edition extant, it contains translations as 
well as the original of the Latin Works, and is illustrated by 
Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes, with a New Life of Lord 
Bacon by the Editor, 

A few copies on Large Paper, imperial 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
each volume. 

“A learned and valuable work upon the Life of Lord Bacon 
is prepared for publication by Mr. B. Montagu, and will soon 
be before the world.t Some very important facts are proved 
satisfactorily by the ingenious author, and show hew much the 
criminality of this great man is exaggerated in the common ac- 
counts of his fall, But it is clearly shown, that he was prevailed 
upon by the intrigues of James I. and bis profligate minister to 
abandon his own defence, and sacrifice himself to their base and 
crooked policy—a defence which disgraces them more than vin- 
dicates him. One thing, however, is undeniable, that they who 
8o loudly blame Bacon, overlook the meanness of almost all the 
great statesmen of those courtly times.”—Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course on Natural Theology. 

+ It was published December, 1834, 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


DOT “TONG f Ta 
RCHITECTURAL DESIGNS for RUS- 
TIC COTTAGES, PICTURESQUE DWELLINGs, 
VILLAS, &c., with appropriate Scenery, Plans, and Descriptions; 
to which are prefixed some Critical Observations on their Style 
and Character, and also of Castles, Abbevs, and Ancient English 
Houses. Concluding with Practical Remarks on Building, and 
the Causes of the Dry-rot. By W. F. POCOCK, Architect. 
Elegantly engraved on 33 Plates, 4to. price 10s. 

The Rudiments of Practical Perspective, in 
which the Representation of Objects is described by two easy 
Methods; one depending on the Plan of the Object, the other on 
its Dimensions and Position: each Method being entirely free 
from the usual Complication of Lines, and from the Difliculties 
arising from remote vanishing Points, By Peter Nicholson, H- 
lustrated by 38 Plates, engraved by Lowry, svo. neat, in canvas, 
price 7s. 6d. c 

A Collection of Designs for Modern Embel- 
lishments, suitable to Parlours, Dining and Drawing Rooms, 
Folding Doors, Chimney Pieces, Verandas, Frieves, &c. B 
C. A. Busby, Architect. Neatly engraved on 24 Plates, 14 of 
which are elegantly color red. 410. neal, in canvas, price 9s. 
Designs for Shop Fronts and Door Cases, on 
26 Plates. 1 vol, 4to, neat, in canvas, price 4s. ed, 
Observations on some of the Dialects in the 
West of England, particularly Somersetshire ; with a Glossary of 
Words now in use there, and Poems and other Pieces, exem- 
plifying the Dialects. 
neat, in canvas, price 3s. 
“ The Glossary is the fruit of years of uawearied attention to 
this subject, and the work itself will be of utility in elucidating 
our older writers, and in affording occasional helps to the ety- 
mology of the Angio-Saxon portion of our language. The Poetical 
Pieces exemplifying the Dialect are founded on West Country 
Stories.” - ee s 
Captain Flinder’s Voyage to Terra Australis. 
2 vols. royal 4to. with fine Pilates, neat, in canvas, price 10s.; or 
with a large folio Atias of Admiralty Charts and Botanical Plates, 
price 14. tls. 64. (originally published at 8 guineas.) 

This truly important work, which was published, regardless of 
expense, under the patronage of the Government, will be found 
highly interesting from the peculiar accuracy of its details, and 
the singularly valnable Appendix on the Botany of New Holland, 
by Mr. Brown, The Charts, comprising the latest Discoveries, 





By James Jennings. lu 1 vol. 12mo. 

















are alone worth considerably more than the price of the whole. 
Edward Lumley, 27, Clancery-jane, 


Dedicated, by Permission, to the Princess Victoria. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
TPOHE MORAL PRINCIPLES of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, now first arranged, in a Series 
of practical School Lessons, in the Language of the Authorized 


Versions. 
By Mrs. PETCH, 
Of Grove Hall Establishment, Hammersmith. 

This very important addition to School Books has been pre- 
pared for the geveral instruction of all Protestant children, on 
the suggestion of the Archvishops and Bishops, with a view to 
combine popular Education with the elements of Religion, The 
Authoress, as coudactor of an emineut Female Establishment, las 

erformed this desirable purpose in a way which cannot fail to 
fatra duce the work into general use, and she has been honoured 
by being permitted to announce it under the high sanction of an 
lilustriows Princess, 

Published by Sherwood and Co, Paternoster-row ; and numbers, 
for the use of Endowed and Foundation Schools, may be had on 
terms calculated to increase the circulation. 





This day is published, in one volume, 8vo. price 9s., by Hodges 
and Smith, Booksellers, Dublin; aud may be had of Messrs, 
Longman, Rees and Co.; Henry Renshaw; 5. Highley, Lon- 
dou; and Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; a 

STATISTICAL INQUIRY into the 
STATE of the MEDICAL CHARITIES of IRELAND; 

with suggestions fora MEDICAL POOR LAW, by which the 
existing defects and abuses of these Lustitations may be remedied, 
and a uniform system of DISTRICT GENERAL HOSPITALS 
and DISPENSARIES established, wuder which the Sick Poor of 
every parish in the Kingdom may be economically provided with 
adequate professional attendance. ‘To which are added several 

Tables, showing the resources, expenditure, comparative effi- 

ciency, &c, of the greater part of the Metropolitan and County 

lufirmaries, Fever Hospitals, Dispensaries, and District Lunatic 

Asylums of Ireland, and of a considerable number of the Pro- 

vincial Hospitals of England. By DENNIS PHELAN, Surgeon 

to the County of Tipperary Jail, and to the House of Ludustry 


and Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel. 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


6d 
. 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Atheneum, including Poetry and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of him by his Relation, Schooifeliow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN. 

* This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
honourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleasing 
and impressive.”"—Metropolitan Mugu zine. 

**Toteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.”’—Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already familier; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justities 
their republication in a separate form.”’—Monthly Magazine. 

*A litte volume which those who loved the man 
mired his genius, will peruse with great interest.”—7 
burgh Magaine. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

















August, 1835. 
WORKS FOR TOURISTS IN IRELAND, 
Published by William Carry, Jun. and Company, 9, Upper Sack- 
ville-sireet, aud sold by all Booksellers. 


PICTURE of DUBLIN, corrected to 


1835. Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and a Plan of 
the City. Smail 8vo. just ready. 


y 
Guide to Wicklow. Small 8vo, Map and 
Plates, 5s. cloth. , 

Guide to Killarney and Glengariff, corrected 
to July, 1835. Small Svo. Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 

Guide to Giant’s Causeway. Small 8vo. Map 
and Plates, 5s. cloth. . 
An Account of the Caves of Ballybunian, 
County of Kerry. By Wm, Ainsworth, Esq., with Engravings 
on Copper and Wood. 8vo. 4s. cloth, 

Ten Views of Picturesque Irish Scenery. 
India Proofs, 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 

Tales of Ireland, by the Author of ‘Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasautry.’ Small 8vo, with Six Plates, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Sketches in the North and South of Ireland, 
by the Rev. C. Otway. Post svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Graham's History of the Siege 
12mo. Plates, 6s. cloth, : 
Taylor’s History of the Wexford Rebellion. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 

M‘Gregor’s True Stories from the History of 
Irel mate 3 vols, 10s. 6d. half bound; or 13s. 6d. embossed, with 
gilt leaves. 
Map of Ireland, beautifully engraved by 


Kirkwood, aud printed on an Enamel Card. Price 1s, 


of Derry. 








wUMMER HATS.—Visitors to the Sea 
\ Side, &c. &c. will greatly add to their comfort by wearing 
PEKRING'’S PATENT LIGHT HATS, weighing only three 
ounces; they may be obtained at from 7s. Gd. to 21s, in every 
variety of shape. Also Licht Summer Caps and Hats for Sheot- 
ing, Fishing, \e., at 8s, 6d.—CECIL HOUSE, 85, Strand. The 
best Livery Hats 16s., Opera Hats 18s. 





A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is, at the same time, a MILD and COOLING 
APERIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the recurreuce 
of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train of conse- 
quences, as Flatalence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile 
Symptoms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. &c.; 
and their frequent use will saree obviate the necessity of 
having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other Medicines 
which tend to debilitate the system. When taken after too much 
Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in a great degree pre- 
vented.—Prepared and Sold, in 2s, 9d. Boxes, and 20s. Cases, by 
Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London ; and (authenticated by the Preparer’s Name and Address 
in the Labels and Stamps) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street 
Dublin; of W. Dennis and Son, York; Duncan, Flockhart and 
Co., Edinburgh ; the Apothecaries’ Company, Virginia. street, 





Glasgow ; and of most soapestette Druggists and Medicine Ven- 
ders throughout the United Kingdom. 
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ON THE Ist OF SEPTEMBER, No. Il. OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Lords—their Position and their Prospects.—2. John Bull—his present State.—3. On the Developement of the Genius of Sir W. Scott—4. Ola Bachelors—their 
Personal and Domestic Peculiarities.—5. The Medical Student in London—Examination of Apothecaries and Surgeons—Hints on Medical Reform.—6. Love at Water} 
Places. No.I. Heads and Hearts.—7. Sonnet, by Sir Egerton Brydges.—8. Fate of the Hand-Loom Weavers.—9. Specimens of Wit and Wisdom, Eloquence ang 
Learning. By E. H. Barker, Esq.—10. Sonnet, from Cardinal Bembo.—11. Colonial Emigration—the Canadas.—12. Women.—13. September—its Influences and 
Associations.—Copious Reviews of the Literature of the Month.—Index of Books Reviewed, during the Month of August, in the principal Literary Periodicals (to be 


continued Monthly); &c. &c. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE CRITICAL NOTICES WHICH HAVE 
PERIODICAL. 


“*The Constitutional Magazine’ has hit upon the excellent ‘* This is the first number of a new monthly periodical, which 
idea of giving with the list of new books, an enumeration of the promises powerfully to assist in diffusing sound political and 
Reviews in which each several publication has been noticed.’’— general knowledge. Its principles partake most of the com- 
Atheneum, Aug. 8. plexion of constitutional whlngery. The opening article on 

“** The object aimed at in this periodical,’ says the Editor, ‘is | * Public Opinion—Parties—the Miuistry,” we read with great 
to bring before the public a Magazine unfettered by party asso- | satisfaction. The * Medical Student in London’ is a very inter- 
ciations, and to place it on a level with, or in advance of, Public esting sketch, * Poor Laws for [reland’ is still more important, 
Opinion.’ The contents of the first number are varied and in- and several difficulties of the question are successfully grappled 
teresting as well as instructive. The tone of its politics is liberal. | with and overcome. The most novel feature in this periodical is 
We add, that we wish every success to the ‘ Constitutional Ma- a monthly index to the books reviewed in the more influential 
gazine.’ "—Albion. London literary journals, so that by glancing at this index, an 

“* Of this new candidate for public patronage we augur favour- | author will see in which of the weekly periodicals his work has 
ably, from a hasty glance at its contents. [t contains several been noticed.”—Cambrian. 
papers on national subjects of importance, written in a conser- ** Constitutional is here used in its legitimate sense. The ar- 
vative and yet liberal spirit, in the best sense of the term, The ticles display talent ; the arrangement is good ; and the literary 
* Constitutional Magazine’ will engage a large share of public | department is varied and entertaining. The principal feature of 
attention.”—Felix Farley. this Magazine, however, is the Index of Books reviewed in the 

** In politics it upholds all that is valuable in our Institutions, different periodicals during the past month; and as this is to be 
desiring only to do away with the abuses, The papers through- | continued mouthly, a Register of this kind cannot fail of proving 
out are of a superior character, and agreeably blend information highly useful to book-buyers and literary men generally.” — 
with amusement. As an advertising medium for new works it Aberdeen Advertiser. 
appears to be a very desirable miscellany.’’—Chelte Chron, ** The first number of a new Magazine, under the above title, 

















APPEARED OF No. I. OF THE NEW 


is now before us; and we frankly declare that it has not fallen 
to our lot to peruse a periodical which afforded us more satis. 
faction. It professes to be unfettered by past associations ; bat 
its political articles breathe atone of adherence to the principles 
of the Constitution.” —Fifeshire Journal. 

“* The literary merits of the first number are considerable, and 
there is also much useful information to be gleaned from iy 
pages.”’—Caledonian Mercury. 

** Taking into view the present anomalous condition of liter. 
ture, those who have a taste for reading will find in its perusal 
a more than ordinary degree of pleasure. It combines the cha- 
racters of Quarterly and Monthly Journals, and blends the recon. 
dite information of the one with the light and graphic Writings 
of the other.—We cannot, in justice, dismiss this work withoat 
laying before our readers one of its peculiar features, which 
should, particularly recommend it to public favour—it contains: 
copious Review of the Literature of the Mouth. To authors, » 
well as the public at large, a register of this kind has long been 
a desideratum, as few have opportunities of seeing the different 
literary papers and Magazines.—This work is replete with mat- 
ter decidedly the emanation of master minds.’’—Clonmell Ad. 
verliser, 


A, J. VALPY, RED LION-COURT, FLEET-STREEB. 
- 





DREW’S CHRONOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


Just published, in imperial folio, price 2/. 8s. half-bound and coloured, 


CHRONOLOGICAL 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


CHARTS 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY ; 


Being a series of Six Charts of the World as it progressively became known to the Ancients; in which are shown the extent of the great Empires, 


the Political Divisions, and the Position of the various Tribes by whic 


it was occupied at successive periods, commencing with the Deluge, and extending to the Birth of Christ, 


Adjacent to each place of historical importance, are the n ost remarkable events in its history, with the dates of their occurrence, and also of the eras of the distinguished men it produced, 
The Charts are accompanied by an Essay on Progressive Geography ; with Ref to and Quotations from the Original Authorities on which they are constructed. 
PROJECTED AND ARRANGED BY JOHN DREW, 
CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL TUTOR, SOUTHAMPTON. 





B. FELLOWES, LUDGATE-STREET. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS. 


Edited by the Rev. R. Catrermoze, B.D., and the Rev. H. Stezsine, M.A. 
*,* ** Among the various publications which are daily issuing from the press, there are none more deserving of patronage than 
the Sacrgp Cxassics.”—Times, 


Vol. XXI. will be published Sept. 1, price 3s. 6d. 

SACRED POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : 
Including the whole of GILES FLETCHER’S ‘ Curist’s Victory AnD TRIUMPH,’ with copious Selections ftom 
SPENSER, P. FLETCHER, QUARLES, 

DAVIES, WITHER, HERBERT, 

SANDYS, | BISHOP KING, MILTON. 
With an Essay and Notes by the Rev. R. Carrermoce, B.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. XVIIL. 
THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE on the VENERATION DUE TO GOD, &c. 
With an Essay by Henny Rocers. 
Vol. XIX. 
VICESIMUS KNOX’S CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
With an Essay by the Rev. H. Stresrtne, M.A. 
Vol. XX. ‘ 
GOD’S PRESCIENCE OF THE SINS OF MEN;—THE VANITY OF 
THIS MORTAL LIFE, &c. By the Rev. JOHN HOWE, M.A. 
With a Memoir, by Tuomas Tayton, Author of the ‘ Life of Cowper,’ and ‘ Memoirs of Bishop Heber.’ 


HATCHARD and SON, WHITTAKER and Co., and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; 
7 ? and COMMING, Dublin. 





In 24mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, Lately published, a New Edition, revised and simpliéed, and 
HE LAIRD of LOGAN; illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts, foolscap 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
; “ INE , ie . SCIBNGRS 
[ or, Wit of the West; being a Collection of Anecdotes, Q* the CONN EXION ot the SCIENCES. 
Jests, and Comic Tales. By MARY SOMERVILLE, 
By JOHN D. CARRICK, John Murray, Alvemarie-street. 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sir William Wallace,’ &c. gee. er ee iam ee EP gg 
“Mr. Carrick in general tells his stories admirably, without THE MOST RECENT GUIDE TO THE 


any of that elaborate smail hammering which spoils everything. HIGHLANDs. : 


On Sept. 1 will be published, by Baldwin aud Cradock, 
Yo. L., price 6d., to be continued Monthly, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 

*,* The writer commences with the reign of James I., because, 
with that age, those principles of government, and those ele- 
ments of national character, which have distinguished our more 
recent history, began to be very generally developed ; ving @ 
fixed complexion and influence to the great parties in which our 
country has continued to be divided. The first volume to be 
published, will embrace the interval from the death of Elizabeth, 
to the Revolution in 1688; and two volumes will be occupied 
with the remaining period to the year 1815. A volume on the 
earlier portion of our history may be supplied ona future occasion. 

In the course of publication, under the Superintendence 
of the Society:— e 

1. A History of France, of which seven Num- 
bers are published. nae a 

2. Geography of the British Dominions. 
Four Numbers. 

3. Botany. Four Numbers. 
oa CLARE’S NEW POEMS. « 
Just published, in 1 vol. fc. 8vo. illustrated by a view off 

Poet’s cottage, and other embellishments, in cloth, OMS 
rN, HHE RURAL MUSE. POEMS, 

By JOHN CLARE, the Northamptonshire Peasant, 
Author of * The Village Minstrel,” ° Vhe Shepherd’s 
Calendar,’ &c. 

“tis with heartfelt pleasure that we take up ance 
of poems by John Clare....We rejoice to find that s . 
Muse has been with him during his long vetoes amen 
fine sensibilities have suffered no abatement under U he ood 
of time—and that although he says, ‘ ill health has = piel 
dered me incapable of doing anything,’ it has not i a eeed® 
weakened his mental powers or dulled his genius. — 
Magazine. ae ‘ 
: “The poet loves the country, and observes it vine ee 
fondness; finding out and dwelling upon every worsancy | 2 - 
patiating in their minute —— SS 

her in their own wild profusion.”—Li. Gaz. 

oe The present volume consists of several short prone oe 

sweet ballads, and eighty-six sonnets; and here bags e 

of yore, wandering from field to flower, singing 0 pen | 

deuching strains of birds and brooks, and vines = 

rustic love, with the same passionate devotion.”’—News. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. _ 
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the ohel coll poenevede Dennis Muck —- 760 closely-printed pages, with a Travelling Map of Scotland, 
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“ The wind is a little easterly, and we really sigh for a laugh: AND, including ORKNEY and ZETLAND. 





rook’: Lane. Pub 

don: JAMES Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lanes) 

Litched every Saturday at the ATHENEU M OFFICE: Oe 

Catherine Street, Strand, by JoHN Francis; a0 no Meu: 
Booksellers and Roseuentare- Siew poet sok 

Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IRELAND, ¥"- 0 akeaad, 

Dublin; for the ConTINSNT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue da Co 
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we shall just take up ‘ The Laird of Logan’ again.””—Metropolitan, By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness, 
London : Longman and Co, Glasgow : David Robertson. John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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